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American Agriculturist, July 18, 1925 


Do We Celebrate the Fourth as We Should? 


It Gave Me an Opportunity to Look the Farm Over--A Farm and Home Talk 
By M. C. BURRITT 


T is a little hard to explain why in so 





favorable a spring for getting work 
done it is not farther along. There has 
been very little time off on account of the 
weatl ince April 

Ist and yet we are 

not very far ahead 

of last season with 

most crops. Very 

little clover and 

mixed hay has 

been cut before 

the Fourth, In 

fact, although 

clover has _ been 

ripe for some time 

haying will be no 

earlier than usual. 


M. C. Burritt 


Corn and beans are 


perhaps a little farther along than at this 
time last year. Potatoes are not as far 
along as they were last year at the same 


date. Last year we finished planting cab- 
bage on July 9, this year on June 30. 
Fruit too, is more advanced and larger 


than usual. It is remarkably clean. 

I am writing these notes on the glorious 
Fourth, which seems unusually quiet here 
this year. The children of course, have 
shot off the usual number of firecrackers, 


caps, ete. for adults the chicf character- 
istic of the day seems to be laying off 
work—and that’s something—and a family 


picnic at the lake. How ought we to 
celebrate this great day in our history? 
No doubt thoughtful, quiet is more ap- 
propriate than hilarious and noisy celebra- 
tion but it does seem as if there should 


be some service or ceremony to impress 
the children what the day really 
for in our history. A reading of 
the Declaration with a short story of how 
it came be made would suffice. As 
it is the day means to most of us, either 
another day of rest, or of amusement ac- 
cording to inclinations. 

We had another wonderful rain last night 
and this morning which has made the newly 


upon 
stands 


to 


set cabbage stand up straight and start off 
well to a good crop. Corn and beans 
too, are looking up after it. Rains are 
coming well now, though too late to help 
hay and grain which are very short. Wheat 
has the appearance of being fairly well 
filled, however, and weather has been 
favorable. The wheat harvest will begin 
next weck. 

The holiday and the rainy morning af- 
forded an opportunity to walk over the 
farm and look things over. As usual it re- 
vealed both good and bad; long straight 
rows of a fine stand of field beans with 
quack grass running the legume a stiff 
race for supremacy; a good crop of peaches 
already of good size,—with some trees 
showing yellows and lack of care; the al- 
falfa well on the road to a second crop, 
grain all headed out and turning yellow 
with straw hardly waist high; and apple 
trees deep green in color with wonder- 
fully large clean fruit for this time of 

















“GOOD EQUIPMENT MAKES 
A GOOD FARMER BETTER” 


“Y A THEN muscles 
the pain away with pain oil,” 


says an advertisement. 

Why not drive a McCormick-Deering 
Tractor and do away with the cause of the 
pain? You will conquer the drudgery and 
be far better off in a dozen ways by invest- 


ing in this popular tractor. 


« ° 


‘| FARMING by old methods is hard, hard 
work but tens of thousands of farmers 

| are fighting their way clear of the worst of 
it by using reliable tractor power. Not only 

are they doing farm work more easily but 

they are putting the farm on a new money- 


making basis. 


No man can realize the full all-around 
value of the tractor until he uses one him- 
self. Think of the time and work saved by 
turning two or three furrows instead of one. 
Do two or three days’ plowing in one. Cut 
down high labor costs. Speed up your field 

| work in rush reasons. Do not risk loss of 

your crops. Ten or twelve 
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the power take-off. 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 
93 Branch 

culturtst territory—Albany, 
Harrisburg, 
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McCormick-Deering Tractors 








Houses in the U. S., 


Ogdensburg, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 


EE the tractor at the McCormick- 

Deering dealer’s. Sitin the seat at 
the wheel to get the effect of running 
it. The dealer will demonstrace the 
tractor at the store or in the field. 

Drop us a line for a catalog. 


| 
heat cannot hurt the McCormick-Deering. : 
And then belt work! McCormick-Deering | 
tractors have plenty of power for threshing, 
silo filling, shredding, baling, sawing, grind- | 
ing, etc., and they are designed as much for 
belt as for field work. Do your own work at 
just the right time and work for the neigh- | 
bors, too, if you want to. 
The McCormick-Deering tractor comes 
to you complete with all the necessary equip- 
ment—platform, fenders, adjustable draw- 
bar, wide belt pulley, removable lugs, 
throttle governor, brakes, and provision for | 
adding the great new tractor improvement, | 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA (Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 
the following in American Agri- 
Auburn, Boston, Buffalo, Elmira, j 





| 





year,—and trees with no fruit at all. On 
the whole it looks like a favorable season 
with more of good than of bad in it. The 
crops are all planted now and aside from 
a few short weeks of cultivation there is 
little that we can do to influence the yield 
now. For the harvest we are in the hands 
of Providence. Then will come the strug- 
gle to market well with the pleasure of 
satisfactory and the disappointments of low 
price returns. 

I wonder if there ever was a farm 
where everything was done when it should 
be done and nothing neglected! I’ve never 
seen one though there are great differences 
in the outward appearances of farms. It 
is said that a doctor buries his mistakes. 
Most of farmers mistakes and neglects 
remain in plain sight to mock him to the 
end of the season. Little jobs, as well as 
big ones, which it would take but a short 
time to do are put off until a more con- 
venient seasgn, which never comes. Look- 
ing back one, wonders why he didn’t do 
them and yet he knows that every day was 
more than full. Sometimes judgment was 
poor as to choice of work. Sometimes 
management was inefficient. In but few 
cases is laziness at fault. L. H. Bailey 
has described the farmer this way: 


“T hoe and I plow 
I plow and I hoe 
And the wind drives over the main. 


“I mow and I plant 
I plant and I mow 
While the sun burns hot on the plain, 


“I sow and I reap 
I reap and I sow 
And I gather the wind with the grain, 


“I go and I come 

I come and I go 

In the calm of the storm and the rain.” 
—M. C. Burritt. 


‘What Shall We Do FOR Hay?’ 
AVE thought a good many times of 
the article some time back by H. E, 

Cook, in regard to disposal of the hay crop, 

Had it come a week or two later it would 

have fit in with the conditions on thousands 

of farms, especially along the Southern 

Tier Counties of the State, had the ques- 

tion been put “What shall we do for hay?” 

Anyone whose business takes him along 
Route 17 anywhere from Corning west- 
ward to Jamestown, or in fact hundreds of 
miles of roads through those beautiful 
hills, if he knows anything about the con- 
ditions, must be blind indeed if he can- 
not see what these pastured hillsides are 
coming to, and wonder how much longer 
some of these people can continue to eke 
out a living. To see the condition of these 
hillsides, pastured and run to death, many 
of the dairymen going through the tough- 
est struggle due to high priced feed; at 
the same time meeting the great Borden 
trucks, passing the immense Borden fac- 
tories paying big dividends, paints a pic- 
ture far different from that we read about 
and hear about, of the wonderful prosperity 
following the dairy cow and the big red 
silo. The pitiable part of it all is, that 
in many cases these people know they are 
making little or nothing from their cows, 
when all is figured down close, but they 
think they must keep cattle to keep up 
the land, and that too where the soil is 
being steadily depleted by the very sys- 
tem followed with the idea of keeping up 
soil fertility. 

As one leaves the beautiful Cohocton 
Valley and goes northward into Yates and 
Ontario counties, apparently leaving the 
dairy section, to a great extent, there seem 
to be less cattle more clover, beautiful 
fields of wheat, well kept farmhomes, and 
it should not be Ieft unsaid that the im- 
pression is gained that nearness to pea 
canneries seems to play an important part. 

Up through Ontario and Yates counties, 
one sees frequently the little yellow AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST signs on trees in front 
of the farm houses, but one cannot fail 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Is Prohibition a Failure ? 


Not Since Slavery Has a National Problem Been So Universally Discussed 


I suppose you read a great deal about the rum _run- 
ners. The dry navy, or a part of it, is here. They 
are certainly stopping a lot of it but it seems to be 
dog eat dog. A lot of prominent men here, officials 
of the village, one church deacon, made money over 
night. The deacon owned a wharf here. He has re- 
tired and is living a life of ease. The wharf was an 
excellent place to store rum. 


It seems funny to me that people will go crazy 
at election and claim it is everyone’s duty to vote, 
when corruption reigns from the village constable 
up. “This could all be stopped. Well, I'll ease off 
gradually. I am afraid I'll preach if I keep on. 


The other night I saw a fellow trying to sing (he 
was rather tipsy) to beat Caruso, and a policeman 
arrested him. Did they look up the fellow who .old 
him the liquor? They dare not—F. L. S., Long 
island. . 


r~T—4 HE above letter is a sample of the 
many received by AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST on the great problem of prohi- 
bition enforcement. Is prohibition a 
failure? If we are to believe the great metro- 
politan press, it is. Even some of the straight, 
unexaggerated facts are leading many honest 
people to wonder if prohibition can be 
enforced. 


Not a Success—Not a Total Failure 


Until recently, a great row of vessels loaded 
with booze stood on guard like an evil destiny 
just out of the coast waters of New York and 
New Jersey, watching every opportunity to 
evade the coast guard and break the prohibi- 
tion law. Booze, most of which is a deadly 
poison, can be found in hundreds of city 
restaurants. Bootleggers abound in nearly 
every office building. In proportion to the 
population, the situation is as bad, or worse, 
in the country. Trucks and touring cars heav- 
ily loaded rumble along the great main high- 
ways at night and even in the daytime; in 
many if not all of the rural counties, bootleg 
and homemade brewing joints abound. 

Such facts cannot be ignored.» He who says 
that prohibition is entirely successful simply 
does not know what he is talking about. But 
on the other hand, neither does the man who 
says that it is a failure, although there is much 
to excuse a man for such an opin- 


ly found that there are only about 19,000,000 
gallons of spirits available now as compared to 
150,000,000 gallons before prohibition. This 
is a little less than 12 per cent of the pre-war 
supply. Of this total of 19,000,000 gallons, 
7,000,000 are grain alcohol, about 10,000,000 im- 
ported spirits, and about 2,000,000 domestic 
whiskey. As for the light drinks Collier's 
found that by the most liberal estimates, in- 
cluding the home brews, we are only consum- 
ing about 10,000,000 gallons of wine now as 
compared to 45,000,000 gallons before prohibi- 
tion. Americans never have been and are not 
now wine drinkers. As for beer, prohibition 
is almost 100 per cent perfect. It does not pay 
any of the rum runners to handle either wine 
or beer. 

To sum this all up, we will quote direct from 
Collier’s : 


“To put the thing in a nutshell, two and a quarter 
billion gallons of alcoholic liquor of various sorts 
was consumed in America every year. Today we 
can directly trace only 19,000,000 gallons of spirituous 
liquor, and 10,000,000 gallons of wine to American 
mouths—and not that much. 

“Even if we credit moonshiners with 5,000,000 gal- 
lons and hoochmongers with 6,000,000, raising the 
supply to 30,000,000, that’s only a fifth of our old sup- 
ply. Actual result: whisky prohibition, 80 per cent; 
wine, 75 per cent; beer, 100 per cent (almost); pho- 
hibition, all told, 70 per cent.” 


“If these figures are true,” say you, “why is 
there so much talk about prohibition being a 
failure?” 


Money For Propaganda 


There are two answers to this question, 
First, there are large interests in this coun- 
try who are financially interested and who will 
leave no stone unturned to make prohibition a 
failure; and second, there is a growing disre- 
gard and disrespect of American people for the 
law of the land. 

Millions of dollars are being spent regularly 
by the big booze interests in “educational” 
propaganda to change public opinion and to 
convince us against our own good sense. 
These interests, combined with the love of 


newspapers fora “good story” have worked 
upor -our sense of the romantic, have appealed 
to the daredevil in our nature, until they are 
getting thousands of respectable people to look 
upon lawbreaking as a joke. 

The editor of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST gets 
armfuls of literature every week from many 
different sources, all of it cleverly written, but 
all of it propaganda against prohibition. Every 
time there is a failure in law enforcement these 
writers play it up. Many of the papers run it. 
Every time a rum runner gets by the coast 
guard, he is made a hero. AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST gets these bushels of propaganda; we 
are only one of thousands of publications. 
Every newspaper in the country is flooded 
with it. 


Your Right To the Truth 


Who pays for all this? Those who want to 
change public opinion, those who want booze 
because there is money in it. If you are hon< 
estly opposed to prohibition and want to 
change the law, go to it. That is your priv- 
ilege. You have a right to your opinion and 
to register that opinion with your representa- 
tive in Congress; but before you do so, be sure 
that the opinion is your own and not the re- 
sult of “wet” propaganda, exaggerating only 
one side of the situation. 

Let us repeat that the policy of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is conservative on all things. 
We believe in the “middle of the road”. We 
think, too, there are too many laws. That is 
one trouble with the nation. Neither have we 
any desire to “preach” or to write a temper- 
ance lecture. But we do object to the constant 
fooling of the public with misleading state- 
ments, whether they are on prohibition, coops 
eration, or any other subject. 


Why Enforcement is Hard 


So much for the propaganda. Now a word 
about the enforcement of the law. Many of 
the letters that AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST re- 
ceives about prohibition enclose the names of 
violators of the Eighteenth Amendment. But 

there is not much use of forward- 





ion, for the anti-prohibitionists 
seem to have their way pretty 
much with the public press. If 
one is to believe all that he hears, 
the nation is “wetter” than it ever 
was in the old wide open days 
even before local option. 


Seventy-Five Per Cent Good 


In spite of all the noise and in 
spite of all the facts, however, 
there is now less than one-fourth 
of the booze being consumed in 
the United States than there was 
before the prohibition amend- 
ment. In other words, the law is 
75 per cent effective, and consid- 
ering the difficulties that had to 
be overcome, 75 per cent is pretty 
good. Let us see now how we 
reach this conclusion. 

After a careful investigation, 
lasting over many months, and 
extending over the whole country, 
representatives of Collier’s Week- 








Wire—Henry! Come right in this house immediatelyt 
“Not by dang shight! Not in ‘at housh!”—Junce. 


ing these names to the enforce- 
ment officers unless the exact 
facts are stated and unless those 
who send in the names have the 
courage to stand up and help the 
officers bring about convictions, 
Because of these letters and be- 
cause of the deplorable situation 
which exists, and particularly be- 
cause of a complaint which we re- 
ceived of specific violations at 
Sabael and Indian Lake, New 
York, we wrote to Mr. R. Q. Mere 
rick, Divisional Chief of the Gen- 
4 eral Prohibition Agents Located in 
New York City, and asked him 
what we could do, if anything, to 
help along the enforcement of the 
law. We received the following 
very interesting letter which ex- 
plains some of the difficulties of 
the enforcement officials: 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Trouble Over Low Butter Fat 
HERI 


among dairymen in 
York, during the first days of 
a report that more than half of the dairymen 
of several of the local plants had had their 
Sorden’s and other companies 
because of too low butterfat content. The 
report was exaggerated, but there is enough 
of truth in it to give serious concern to every 
dairyman whose milk is testing rather low in 


considerable excitement 
Tioga County, New 
July because of 


Was 


milk refused by 


butterfat. The legal standard is 3 per cent, 
but the New York City Board of Health has 
power to set its own standard on milk that 


comes into the city. It is a fact that during 


recent years the average butterfat content has 
been getting less and less, until now the aver- 
ace has become so low that the authorities are 


giving serious attention to it and are warning 
dairymen that the butterfat in their milk must 
be materially raised or it will be refused. 

utterfat in milk is a problem 
a month. 


Increasing the 
that cannot be solved in a week or 


The only way that it can be quickly solved 
is to test the milk of each cow and get rid of 
the cows whose tests are low. Few dairymen 
can do this because in a great majority of cases 
the cows that produce the most milk test the 
lowest in butterfat. 

There is a good reason why the butterfat 
test has been growing less in re s. It 
is because farmers have not been paid enough 
for it. Four cents a point is far too low to pay 
any man for raising his test. The only way it 
can be done is by he yng years of breeding, and 
often an increase in butterfat must be at the 
expense of a decrease in the productio n of the 
volume of milk. However, the Board of Health 
seems supreme in the matter, and it is time, 
if farmers wish to continue to sell milk in the 
metropolitan market, to make plans to bring 
up theirs butterfat at least to 3.6 or 3.8 per 
4 

helieve that there is a serious wrong 

1 ne to both dairymen and to the con- 
the loss of butterfat which takes 

after the milk leaves the farm- 

‘ and before the consumer gets it. 
the farmer produces it in this section, 

Wil ige throughout the year around 3.6 
to 3.8 per cent. At this time of year, it drops 
below the average, but the higher test during 





the winter brings # up. But when this milk 
reaches the consumer, there is much evidence 
to show that the average is not much above 
about 3.3 or 3.4 per cent throughout the year. 
What happens to the difference? Is not this 
one of the places where the Board of Health 
should center its attention before jumping on 
the farmer? 





Grain Cooperative Not a Success 


HE general creditors of the company have 

announced that the twenty-six million 
dollar Grain Marketing Company, the largest 
farmers’ cooperative ever attempted, will be 
dissolved. It is announced that the properties 
valued at $16,407,000 will be returned to the 
grain companies comprising the merger. The 
company was incorporated a year ago as a 
cooperative and four old line grain companies 
contracted to lease their property to the’ co- 
operative. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration sponsored the movement. 

Although this cooperative was not in our 
territory, the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Oppos- 
ed it. Its failure does not prove ‘anything 
against the cooper rative movement in gener ral, 
excep*: that it demonstrates that we must stop 
ramming ahead on these million dollar enter- 
prises until we have properly developed the 
organizations which we already have. We do 
not have enough leaders of business experience 
who are capable of directing these great enter- 
prises in competition with the men who grew 
up in the business and know it as farmers 


know the problems of their own farm. Out of 
all of the hundreds of cooperative organiza- 


tions, a few, perhaps half, will survive and 
thereby justify the great cooperative move- 
ment. Those that do last will be the ones that 
have been carefully and conservatively devel- 
oped by keeping the expenses down and by 
using good common sense business principles. 





We Would Be Glad To Change Back 

OMEONE or something is always taking 
S the joy out of life. Riding along a coun- 
try highway in an automobile these days, it 
is very easy to get the impression that the 
farmer on his mowing machine in a beautiful 
field of clover or alfalfa has the finest job in 
the world. To the casual observer, that farm- 
er is his own boss, his machine is apparently 
working to perfection, the sun is shining warm 
but not too hot, the birds are singing in the 
nearby trees, and the sweet perfume of the 
new mown hay fills the air. But suppose that 
you just climb over that fence and on to the 
mowing machine, if you know enough, take 
over the farmer’s responsibility of getting the 
alfalfa down, properly cured and in the barn, 
and at the same time doing about a dozen 
other jobs that all need to be done on the 
same day. 

Maybe about the second time that you drive 
around the field the cutter bar will hit a snag 
and there will be no more mowing until you 
go to town to get the mowing machine repair- 
ed. Or maybe the old man whom you have 
been able to pick up to do some cultivating 
for you by the day comes down across the lot 
to tell you that he does not feel well and can- 
not work any more. Or maybe just as you 
get the hay down and there is all the other 
work to do, it comes on and rains for a week. 

It is such small irritations as these that 
sometimes make farming a nightmare and take 
all of the joy out of what otherwise might be 
a pleasant job. Someone has well said that it 
takes less courage and manhood to face the 
big problems of life than it does the small, 
petty irritations of the everyday work. 

It is these small things that always make the 
other fellow’s job seem pleasanter and better 
than our own. But should wy get his job and 
work at it a while, we would probably be glad 
to change back again. No matter what we 
do, there are always the irritating problems to 





be met, met not by changing jobs, but by cul- 
tivating a spirit of philosophy and taking them 
all as a part of the day’s work. 


Good Bulletins 
HERE used to be some criticism by prac- 
tical farmers of the various bulletins and 
circulars issued by the Departments of Agri- 
culture, the Experiment Stations and the Col- 
leges of Agriculture. For the most of such 
bulletins, however, that criticism is no longer 
good. They are now written by practical men 
from actual conditions and the increasing num- 
ber of farmers who are reading them and mak- 
ing use of the suggestions shows that these 

bulletins are much appreciated. 

Recently Prof. Riley of the Farm Engineer- 
ing Department of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture was telling us how one of 
the men in his department was preparing a 
farm bulletin on the use of concrete. Instead 
of doing it from theory, this man actually pre- 
pared the material and did the whole job him- 
self, writing down every step as he went 
along, and using a Kodak to take frequent pic- 
tures of every one of the different operations, 
A bulletin prepared in this way cannot help 
but be of practical value. 

A number of the colleges are also giving free 
correspondence courses for farmers on farm 
subjects during the winter. Those who took 
some of the courses last year in New York 
State were particularly enthusiastic about the 
help which they received from the College in 
this way. 








Cash Your Checks 

AY we suggest that it is very good and 

safe business practice to cash a check 
as soon as it is received. There are two very 
good reasons for this. In the first place, there 
may be money in the bank when the check is 
issued, but if you hold a check for a week or 
a month, or even six months as some people 
do, there may be no money left to the maker’s 
account to pay your check, and you will be the 
loser. In the second place, every good age 
ness man likes to balance his check book : 
the end of the month when he receives his 
statement from the bank. If your check has 
not been cashed, it is difficult for him to do 
this. The use of checks and of the banks is 
rapidly growing among farmers. It is a good 
custom, for one reason, because the returned 
cancelled vouchers serve as a receipt, and for 
another, because it forces people to keep some 
kind of elementary accounts. 





Another Toll For The Automobile 


T is with great regret that we learn that the 
| little child of County Agent K. D. Scott of 

Norwich, Chenango County, was killed by a 
truck. The hundreds of friends in Warren and 
Chenango Counties, and throughout the State, 
to whom “Scotty” has often brought a word of 
cheer and a lightening of the spirit, will deeply 
sympathize with Mr. and Mrs. Scott in their 
terrible bereavement. 

The toll of human life that the automobile 
is taking daily is brought home to us when 
some friend or relative is killed or injured for 
life. 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 


HEY tell the story in Cortland County— 

where there is so much excitement over 
the recent cattle scandals—that some of the 
cows have gotten so used to being rapidly 
switched around from one place to another 
that all the dealers have to do is to drive up 
to a farm in the night and whistle, whereupon 
the cows will come rushing out and climb into 
the truck! 

* * * 


Quotations Worth While 
“It is never too late to give up our prejudices. 
No way of thinking or doing, however ancient, 
can be trusted without proof.”—THorREAv. 
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Keeping the Farm Car Running 


A Few Suggestions That Will Keep Down Expenses 


SAW an amusing incident a few years ago. 

At least it was amusing to me, if not to the 

chief actors. A friend had started for town 

in his car, but instead of performing ir its 
customary reliable manner, it “went dead” 
about four hundred yards from home. All,the 
tinkering and poking of the owner and several 
neighbors who had gathered to help, could 
not start it. They cleaned spark plugs, tested 
compression, and cranked till they were blue 
in the face. Some of the remarks made were 
not complimentary to the genius who invented 
the machine. I expect I could have bought 
that car for half it’s value if 


proper mixture in the carburetor or your timer 
is worn. Years ago we used to get high test 
gas, but the product we are getting now does 
not vaporize as readily. If you drain the water 
from the car and fill it with boiling hot water, 
it will warm the cylinders sufficiently to aid 
the vaporization of the gas and make the mix- 
ture more combustible. By making the mix- 
ture a little richer, you may help matters. It 
often pays to pour boiling water over the car- 
buretor, taking care that you do not pour any 
into the air intake. 

On the other hand, if you mean that the en- 
gine is hard to crank or that 





I had needed one and could 
have paid cash, 

To make the story short, 
the owner suddenly remem- 
bered that he had turned off 
the petcock under the gas 
tank the night before. Turn- 
ing it on did more to start 
the car in ten seconds than 
the neighbors had been able 
to do in an hour. 

My reason for telling this 
story is to show that when a 
car refuses to go, a definite 
system should be employed, 
by which the difficulty may 
be discovered. 

Seriously speaking, a car 
is almost a necessity on 
present day farms. A farmer 
can hardly afford to spend 








“H’m, my wife is out in the carl” 


i “turns over” with diffi- 
culty, it is because the oil 
has become congealed. You 
are using the wrong kind of 
lubricant and we would sug- 
gest that you consult your 
garage man relative to a 
more suitable brand. It is 
poor economy to buy cheap 
oil. Buy an oil that is put 
out by a recognized com- 
pany. Usually you will find 
the larger companies are 
manufacturing oils for spec- 
ific cars and seasons. 

If your car is hard to 
crank in cold weather, jack 
up one of the rear wheels, 
throw it in gear and then 
crank it. You will find it 
will “turn cver” more easily. 


—J UDGE. 








the time required to make 
the necessary trips to town with a team and 
wagon. Trucks are fast increasing in numbers 
on the farms of the State and tractors are prov- 
ing their worth under certain conditions. How- 
ever, repair costs are high anc most garages in 
town. As a result, farmers are compelled to 
do much of their own repair work. On the 
average folks are more expert at driving than 
repairing. The younger generation takes. more 
kindly to digging into the working parts of 
trucks and tractors, and I have known several 
young fellows on farms who knew more about 
machinery than the average garage man. 
A gas engine needs a supply of gas and air 
in the cylinder, a spark at the right time, a 
means of compressing the gas into a small 
volume, enough oil to keep the parts running 
smoothly and water to keep it cool. When 
the engine does not go, look for the cause 


with some definite method and system. Look. 


at the gas supply first. Few men have operated 
a car long without the happy experience of 
running out of gas. Sometimes “gas” does not 
Teach the cylinder, even though there is plenty 
in the tank. The line may be plugged, or the 
level in the tank may be too low. 

Most everyone knows how to test a spark 
plug. Before throwing away a plug make 
sure you are trying on a complete circuit. I 
have a friend, who ordinarily is a bright young 
fellow who spent half an hour cranking his 
car until someone was kind enough to tell him 
that he didn’t have the switch turned on. Much 
troubie can be avoided by keeping the machine 
properly lubricated. New oil in the crank 
case every five hundred miles, and frequent 
oil and grease wherever it is needed will do 
much to add to the life of any machine. If a 
man really wishes to get experience in locating 
and fixing troubles, I know of no better way 
than to buy a second hand machine, and then 
do his own repairing —H. L. C. 


* * & 


Proper Oil Aids in Starting 
My car is hard to start in cold weather. What can I 
do to overcome it?—J. N. T., New York. 
F by “starting hard” you mean that you have 
to crank quite a while er “spin her” to get 
the car going, it may be that you have an im- 


When the car starts, apply 
brakes slowly, finally stopping the rear wheels 
altogether. Then leave the wheel off the jack. 
This is a bother, but it helps. Another good 
idea is to leave the car stand over night with 
the clutch in. When you are ready to start 
it, pull back the brake lever as far as it will go, 
but this means you will break the oil film be- 
tween the plates. 

* * * 


Ammeter Fails to Register 


Why Is it that sometimes ammeter on a Ford will fall 
to show that the generator Is charging? 


HE generator, as you know, is located on 

the right hand side of the engine toward 
the front. As you stand on the right side of 
the car looking at the engine, you will notice 
that there is a collar or band over the left or 
hind end of the generator. This is a strip of 
metal about 1% or 2 inches wide held in place 
with a screw-bolt which draws it tight around 
the end of the generator. By loosening up 
this screw and removing the collar you will 
be able to see the armature of the generator. 
You will see that instead of it being bright 
copper it is covered with a dull black sub- 
stance. Take a piece of fine sand or emery 
paper, hold it over . 
the end of a screw- 


unless he is well informed about generators 
and electrical matters in general. It may be 
that your generator needs new brushes. ‘Take 
it to a good reliable service man and have him 
look it over, if you are not sure. By all means, 
do not tinker with it or you may make matters 
worse. 
* * * 


Gas Mixture Is Too Lean 


My car does not run smoothly. A few weeks ago 
friends of ours visited us and the children were playing 
around the car. Now when I take it out it has a peculiar 
action—as one of my boys says, it gallops.—H. D. Sy, 
New York. 

OST likely the children got inquisitive 

and changed the needle valve adjustment 
on the carburetor. Start up your motor and 
after it has been running for a short while, 
gradually cut down on the gas and as you ap< 
proach the desirable mixture you will notice 
that the engine will gradually speed up and 
rum more smoothly. From time to time ad« 
vance the throttle quickly to make sure that 
you do not get the adjustment too lean. By 
advancing the gas at the throttle sharply you 


“will get to a point where you notice that the 


engine pops. When it does this, you have 
reached the point that is a little too lean. Open 
up the needle valve slightly until you can ad- 
vance the throttle sharply without any unnate 
ural reaction from the engine. 

* * * 


A ‘‘Short’’ in the ‘‘Light Line’’ 


Would you tell me what Is wrong with the headlights 
on my cart Of fate | have burned out a number of bulbs, 
While 1 am driving along the road, they will flare up, 
burn with a bright white light and then go out.—F. M, 
N., Pennsylvania. 

NDOUBTEDLY there is a short circuit 

somewhere in your light line. This short 
circuit allows a heavier current to flow into 
the battery than the lights are supposed to 
carry. We would suggest that you investigate 
immediately, especially if the short is any- 
where near your gas line. If you are too far 
from a service station, wrap the exposed wire 
with tape until you are able to obtain a new 
set of wires. Make sure when you bind your 
tape that you do not bind two exposed wires 


together. 
* * * 


Wheels Are Out of Alignment 


My car steers hard. If it were a big car 1! would’t say 
anything about it, but it is only a small machine. {f 
cannot afford to lay it up and pay expensive garage bills. 
Can you offer a remedy?—P. L. B., New Jersey. 

OT mentioning the make of your car, we 
cannot do much besides offer some gener- 
alities. In the first place see that the front 
axle is perpendicular. It may be you will find 
the steering spindles slant backward or for- 
ward. If that is the case, you will have a par- 
ticularly hard time to straighten the car out 
(Continued on page 46) 





driver and then press 
the paper lightly on 
the armature while 
the engine is run- 
ning. This will 
brighten the arma- 
ture immediately and 
you should find your 
ammeter immediate- 
ly registering. The 
black deposit on the 
armature prevents 
proper transmission 
of current. 

If this does not 
help, look over all 
connections to see 
that they are tight. 
Beyond this we do 
not advise any man 
to start “fussing”, 


namber !”—] upcr. 








“There, Emmat You say I ain't quick-witted or nothin’ but I took his 
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=—" For Alfalfa Ground 
a Low Freight Limestone is as necessary to alfalfa 
Flour” as air, sunlight and water. Use it lib- 


erally and secure success, There's econ- 
Magic Lime- 


and is 


in buying the best; 
98% 


omy 
tests carbonates 


ground exceedingly fine in our new mod- 


stone 


ern mill. It becomes quickly available 


yet lasts for several years. 

Or if there’s no 
we'll ship direct from fac- 
Or- 
later we may 


Your dealer has it. 
local dealer, 
tory 


at Ogdensburg, New Jersey. 


der your Fall supply now 


be oversold, 


Make up a limestone club with your 
neighbors and get carload freight rates. 








Passes Carbonates Wr.te today for sample and prices 
200-Mesh Ogdensburg Limestone Products Co. 
Screen Dept. 10 292 Madison Ave. New York 











Limé and Fertilizer 





. a ; S O} gf etele (235 
Sour soil means peor crops. Experts agree fertilizer is useless on sour soil—it must have li Y § 
The “Holden” Spreader makes bigger crops. Guaranteed to handle lime in any form, fert = 


Cae phosphate, gypsum, wood ashes or crushed shells. ; 
Soil Tested -free ®%Cannot Clog. Try Spreader 10 days Free. 
. The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader will make your 


What about your soil?-yourerops? sci! healthy and rroductive. Spreads twice as far as any 
Are they big and sturdy as they other; 1614 ft. Attaches to any wagon or truck. 
should be? Find out today withour Noholesto bore. Spreads evenly 100 to 10,000 
free Litmus Test Pa itive Ube. per acre Handle material only once, from 
sour soil test recommended by all car to field. Get literature and low prices now ~ 
soil experts. Write for them now, and ask about 10 Day Free Trial. ‘ 


| THE HOLDEN CO. Inc. SPREADS 16: FE 
& 2 
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Dept 2 Peoria illinois 
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« 
Cheapest per ton capacity TTL 
Tue extension roof makes this possible. It is an ex- TT TH 
elusive feature of Globe Silos. They are made of the rt HH 
best materials, spruce and fir. Heavy matching of walls, 
double splines, sealed joints and adjustable doors make 
them absolutely air-tight. Lasts over a generation. In- 
creases value of farm. Most durable, profitable and con- 4 
venient silo you can buy. Write today for our catalog and | 
Price-list; silos, tanks, ensilage cutters, stanchions, etc. Ht Les 
GLOBE SILO CO. Box F, Unadilla, New York ae 
SS” 

















BABY é) CHICKS 


FOR JUME & JULY CHICKS. For 25 years we have supplied Chicks to our 











Special Prices 





many customers, from specially culled flocks of pure bred stock, 100% 

Live Delivery Guaranteed. WE CAN SHIP C. 0. D.. 
Varieties Express or Postpaid 25 50 100 500 1000 

8. C. Wh., Br., Bull & Bik. Leghorns, Anconas $2.25 $4.25 $ 8.00 $38.00 $ 77.00 
Barred & Wh. Rocks, R. C. Reds, Blk. Minorcas 2.75 5.50 10.00 48.00 95.00 
Wh. Wyandots, Extra Qual. Barron Wh Leghorns 3.00 6.75 11.00 53.00 100.00 
Extra Quality S. C. White Minorcas oe 3.7 7.00 13.00 65.00 120.00 
Light Mixed Chicks 2.25 4.00 7.50 36.00 70.00 
Parks Barred Rocks from 250-trap-nest hens, 15¢ each. White Pekin Ducklings, 20¢ each. 
+ ac we ote ~ Cc ©. D. shipment by Express and Parcel] Post. Order direct from 
his ae Catalog Free 
20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, BOX R NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 





JONES 
BARRED ROCK CHICKS 


BABY CHIX| 


from heavy laying free range Socks 





B& C. White Leghorns ......cceeesess $ 8.00 per 100 | Official contest records 313, 288, 268, 
~ . Bro Leghorn .ncccccceeeeeee 8.00 per 100 or 
5 ‘ pared i ged eneemenestnentt-soms 9.00 Hen 100 | 251. Largest breeder of Barred Rocks 
x & = Real 9.00 per ane | in the Last. 80 acres devoted to Poultry. 
Broilers or Mixed Chix e° es 7.00 per 100] 

Special. prices on’ 800" and’ 1000 tot Catalog. A. C. JONES, Georgetown, Del. 

1 epatdgsafe delivery guaranteed. 

J. MW. NACE, RICHFIELD, PA., BOX 162 RELIABLE CHICKS 
























FROM FREE RANGE BREEDERS BRED FOR Heavr| From Free Range Stock 
EGG PRODUCTION Per 100 005 
Mixed . aaa . $7.00 $3.75 $2.25 
White Leg .-$8 per 100; w, | ° oe eeee 8.00 4.25 2.50 
’ . . ~ . bey per io0| 3 Re o500eeeseesess 9.00 4.75 2.75 
x J arred Be secees 2 ee So i We ond-siadcunens 10.00 5.25 3.00 
sl . Ri . 1. Reds .... “T a tod Special prices on large lots. Delivery 
: Mixed Chick " ‘8 | Guaranteed. Circulars Free. 
Ain Postage paid. Live arrival guar- LONG'S RELIABLE HATCHERY, 
£ antecd. Prompt pmeut, Millerstown, Pa Bo»: 12 
i JUNIATA POULTRY FARM } ~ 
niente -_- Sd Squab Book FREE 
CHICKS Barred Plymouth & 10e each Squabs selling at highest prices ever knuwn. Great- 
s Cc White Leghort Se each. | est market for 20 years. Make money breeding 
M + Te each Postage prepaid. 100% lve delivery | them. Raised in one month. We ship eve rywhere 
guaranteed Order from this ad or write for circular tabliabed 247 ora. SWrits now f rip owen 
ree book, How to Make Money Breeuing Squab: 
MEVIN STUCK, PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB Cs 
AcAlisterville, Pa. 424 H St., Molrose High., Mast 
EIGHT WEEK PULLETS a a aitee Sodio 
S. CW. Leghorns—$90 per 100. We eive| BABY CHICK SC. Brown Leghorns .... Se 
») mt ‘ : hee v ? i sty ) le " « : SS 
Our Word that Every Bird will satisfy the most} ¢ Barred Roeks 9¢ Mixed Te Special prices on 
Crit i 500 and 1000 lots. These chicks are from our free 
JUSTA POULTRY FARM, SOUTHAMPTON, WN. Y. | range bred-to-lay stock 100% live delivery guaranteed. 





| Postpaid to your door. Order from this ad, or write for 
l CHESTER VALLEY HATCHERY, Sox 51, 


Consolidated Beef Scrap) twists, rt 
FOR MORE EGGS 25,000 CHICKS WEEKLY, Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Guineas, 


: Bantams, Collies, Stock, Eggs, low. Catalog. 
Gensolidated By-Product Co., Steck Yards, Philadeiphia. | PIONEER FARMS, Telferd, Pa. 
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July Chicken Chatter 


Keep the Pullets Growing 


HE chicks are now out on range, the 

bad weather is over, and many poultry- 
men will feel that the annual battle to 
keep the chicks alive and growing is over. 
It is true that it should be comparatively 
easy now but this will lead some to neglect 
the growing stock and this is bad at any 
time of year. 

One thing that is frequently neglected 
is plenty of fresh water. This is the 
cheapest part of the ration, but will be 
sadly missed by the stock if not provided 
in sufficient amounts. A few men who 
have running water are lucky, but most 
of us must still pump it. Another essential 
is shade. A young orchard, a cornfield, 
or if nothing else is availaMe, a shelter 
made of boards. Hens both ola and young 
suffer from the heat. 

Feed the growing stock well. Perhaps 
it is possible to make them grow too rapidly 
but we doubt it. It is possible to cause 
them to lay before they gain their full 
body weight, but at present, feed them all 
they will eat of good scratch feed and a 
growing mash, It is doubtful if a quarter 
of the pullets raised are as heavy as they 
should be when they are put in the hou:e 
in the fall. 

Separate the cockerels and get them to 
market, if they have not already gone. 
The price will be low, but at Icast they 
will not be eating feed that the pullets 
should have. Shade, clean water, plenty 
of feed and lots of room will give the 
pullets the growth they should have to 
make profitable hens next winter. 


Keep the Hens Laying 


E are nearing the time when the egg 
production of the flock is likely to 
slump. Some slump will be unavoidable, 
especially if lights were used last winter. 
The use of lights may increase the yearly 
product to a slight extent, but many of 
the eggs laid in the winter will be cut off 
the summer production. 

There are a few things we can do to 
keep up summer production to a reason- 
able level. One is to feed a wet mash at 
noon. Too niany poultry keepers fail to 
feed mash at all in the summer, feeling 
that the hens do not need it. Perhaps 
they will not eat as much mash, especially 
if the range is unlimited, but if they get 
none, production will surely drop sooner 
or later. Wet mash at noon, will appeal 
to their appetites, and give them more raw 
material with which to produce eggs. 

Give them all they will clean up in 
about fifteen minutes, of the regular dry 
mash, mixed with enough water to make 
it crumbly. 

Another way of keeping up the egg pro- 
duction is to cull frequently. This of 
course will not make the individual hen 
lay any better, but it will keep up the 
average of the flock, and at the same time, 
will enable you to pick out the poor hen 
more easily than you can late in the fall. 

Whenever the production drops below 
fifty per cent, get out a crate and catch 
a few that have stopped laying. By doing 
this you will save on feed as well as realize 
some cash. Any hen that quits in July 
or August is probably not worth keeping. 

A small matter, but one that helps is 
keeping the house cool. We do not realize 
that hens suffer from the heat, but such is 
the case. Ventilation is important in 
winter, but some provision for air circula- 
tion during hot weather in summer is also 
necessary. By all means keep hens free 
from lice and mites. We can’t expect 
them to lay eggs and feed body parasites 
at the same time. 


Feeding the Young Turkeys 


1 am writing to ask if you could give me 
some information about young turkeys and 
their feed.—Mrs. J. V. P., New York. 


NE of the commonest mistakes made 
in feeding young turkeys is to over- 
feed them. This causes digestive troubles 


and many of them die. If they have 
range it is necessary to feed them but 
three times, and if they are confined five 
light feedings will be enough. 

Different people have different rations 
which they feed with success. Nothing 
but clean water, grit and green feed should 
be given the first three days. After that 
feed them limited amounts of one of the 
following rations. 

Hard boiled egg chopped fine and mixed 
with corn bread crumbs for the first 
week, then whole oats and whole wheat. 

Stale bread soaked in milk and squeezed 
dry for a few days, and then common chick 
feed. 

Corn meal and bran mixed in the proe 
portion of 3 to 1 and baked into bread. 

Skimmilk is good any time. Many who 
have grown turkeys successfully, place 
much emphasis on the necessity for plenty 
of green feed. Chopped onion tops, lettuce, 
dandelions or green alfalfa are good green 
feeds. 

Farmers Bulletin 791. Turkey Raising 
gives some fine information and we suge 
gest you write to the Division of Publi- 
cation of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, asking them for a copy of the 
bulletin. 





About the Embargo on Poultry 


1 wish your advice in this case. ! am 
shipping about 2000 chickens or broilers 
a year. When 1! took some crates to the 
express office at Cresco, Pa., our shipping 
station, they were refused by the agent 
first because of an embargo by the state of 
New Jersey and later because of some fed- 
eral regulation. What the regulation was, 
he was not able to tell me. 1! know there 
is no embargo by the state of New Jersey. 
1 wish to ship to Newark, N. J. What can 
1 do?—C. L. D., Pennsylvania. 

E telephoned to Dr. McNiel, the 

chief veterinarian of the State of 
New Jersey for an official statement 
relative to your case. 

Dr. McNiel informs us that there is no 
embargo on poultry from the State of 
Pennsylvania with the exception of the 
city of Philadelphia. No poultry can be 
shipped from the city of Philadelphia 
into the State of New Jersey. There- 
fore you are at liberty to ship your birds 
to Newark. Dr. McNiel suggests that 
it would be better if you were to disin- 
fect your coops and see that they are 
clean before you ship. 

There is no State or Federal order 
which prevents you from marketing your 
poultry. 

New York City is also receiving poul- 
tr: from all States. There is still an 
order in effect which bars the shipment 
« poultry from the New York City 
market to out of town points. 


Do Purebreds Lack Vigor 


Are Pure Gred Hens as vigorous as 
scrubs? Years ago hens could live any 
place. They would roost in trees, or in the 
tool shed, and never seemed to be bothered 
with colds or roup, as hens are now.—N. 
B. G., New Jersey. 

T is difficult to prove one’s answer to the 

above question, however it may be 
answered. If one could prove that Grand- 
mothers hens had more vitality than present 
day hens have, it would still be left to 
prove that they were more profitable. 
The primary object of keeping hens is not 
to have them enjoy a long life. 

It may be that in breeding hens for pro- 
duction, the importance of vigor may have 
been temporarily forgotten, but if so, we 
have evidence that it’s importance is being 
recognized. We should also realize that 
if hens sometimes seem to be lacking in 
vigor, if may be because greater vigor and 
vitality is required to lay the number of 
eggs that hens commonly lay now. 

There was some advantages in having 
hens roost in the tool shed. They at least 
secured plenty of fresh air. With a modern 
poultry house, properly constructed, they 
have’ still better conditions under which 
to live. 

We vote for the modern hen. 
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What Dairymen 


Want To Know 


Signing for a TB. Test--A Good Fly Spray 


The TB testers are coming through this 
county. [| have signed up to have my 
cows tested but | understand that 90% of 
the farmers have not signed. In such 
circumstances am I obliged to have them 
tested although | have already signed and 
can | be prevented from taking my milk 
to the factory? There is so much fraud 
going on in our county. We should like to 
know all on this subject.—Unsigned. 
[X the first place our subscriber did not 

sign his name or address to the letter 
so we have no way of telling to whom 
we could send an immediate answer by re- 
turn mail. Ordinarily unsigned letters go 
into the wastebasket but the topic of the 
inquiry is receiving so much discussion 
at the present time that we have made an 
effort to get it into an early issue. 

In the first place as far as we are able 
to Icarn, there are no facts to warrant a 
statement that there has been fraud in the 
actual testing of cows in this state. There 
are all kinds of rumors but as yet no facts 
have been revealed that cows have been 
tested fraudulently. There has been fraud 
in this disposal of reactors and the State 
Department of Farms and Markets is now 
conducting an investigation in order to 
identify the guilty persons and bring them 
to justice. 

If vou have signed an agreement to 
have your herd tested according to the 
accredited herd plan and have since 
changed your mind, deciding that you do 
not care to test, write to H. J. Henry, 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the New York State Department of 
Farms and Markets, Albany, N. Y., 
stating that you would like to cancel the 
agreement. Such action on your part 
will not result in your milk being quar- 
antined unless 90% of the dairymen in 
your township sign to have your herds 
tested. If 90% have signed, then your 
cows, or any dairy products from your 
‘arm will be quarantined. This law was 
made to prevent a few dairymen from 
yolding up the cleaning up of any defi:.- 
te area. After the first test has been 

iade then it is impossible for a dairy- 

1 to cancel the agreement. 

f our advice is worth anything, be- 
cancelling your agreement to have 
wr herd tested, we would urge you to 
ider such a step very seriously. One 
rer in Cortland County remarked to 
nat the recent revelations of fraud 
: disposal of reactors shows all the 
the necessity for accredited herd 
He based his view on the fact 
branded cows had been almost in- 
bly resold into untested grade herds 

| not into herds that were accredited. 


Good Fly Spray Helps 
y (Ji CH the exception of short pasture 

"* nothing does more to cut down the 
nik flow than to have the cows harassed 
py flies. They make cows uncomfortable 
‘vhile in the pasture but are especially 
bad in the stable both for the cow and the 
milker. A good fly spray either ready 
mixed or home fixed will help maintian 
the milk flow of the cows and the temper 
of the owner. 

The State College of Agriculture recom- 
mends the following mixture which can 
easily be made at home. 

Use 4% quarts coal tar dip; 4% 
quarts fish oil; 3 quarts coal oil; 3 quarts 
whale oil; and 1% quarts oil of tar. Dis- 
solve three pounds of laundry soap in 
water, add the ingredients of the spray, 
and bring up to 30 gallons with lukewarm 
sort water. 

This spray, applied twice a day—in the 
morning after milking and in the afternoon 
while the cows are in the barn for silage 
wr other green feed—will keep the flies 
away and keep the hair coats of the cows 
soit. 

Thirty gallons of this mixture will spray 
40 cows twice a day for ten days, at a cost 
of one cent a cow a day. Two men with 
a portable half-barrel cart carrying a spray 
pump and nozzle can spray 40 cows in five 
minutes, and save a lot of time, milk, and 
general unpleasantness. 


There may be a question in the minds of 
many dairymen whether to buy a prepared 
spray or mix the spray at home. The ad- 
vantages of the ready mixed are less bother 
in preparing, and the assurance of a uni- 
form mixture. 





Four Daughters of ‘‘Old Dutch’’ 
Make New Records 


UTCHLAND OColantha Sir Inka 

moved a step nearer to the exclusive 
inner circle of famous Holstein sires when 
four of his daughters recently completed 
a 305-day test at Fishkill Farm, Hopewell 
Junction, N. Y. Fishkill Farm is owned 
by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., publisher of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka, better 
known as “Old Dutch,” headed Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s herd for several years up to the 
time of his death, and a large percentage 
of the young stock in the Fishkill Farm’s 
herd consists of Dutch daughters. By vir- 
tue of his daughters’ achievements, Dutch- 
land Colantha Sir Inka now stands 12th 
in the entire United States under the score 
of Holstein sires whose daughters won 
points in the 1924-25 honor roll. 

The records just completed were all 
made in subdivision B, the specifications 
of which are that contesting cows shall 
be milked 3 or 4 times a day for 45 days 
and during the balance of the 305-day 
test period they shall be milked twice a 
day. Furthermore the test must be com- 
pleted within 15 months from freshening. 
Mr. Morgenthau believes in a long time 
test, maintaining the viewpoint that a cow 
that is pushed for a 7-day record, which 
is usually made shortly after freshening, 
does not show her true producing capacity. 


A World’s Record 


Of the four young cows to complete the 
test, Fishkill Dichter Colantha Inka made 
the best showing with a production of 
15,486 pounds of milk and 543 pounds fat 
a world’s record. She competed in the 
senior 2-year old class, taking first place 
in the entire United States for both milk 
and butterfat production. During her test 
she carried a calf for a period of 235 days. 

Fishkill Jennie CTolantha Inka, a junior 
2-year old, produced 10,494 pounds milk 
and 408 pounds fat, carrying a calf for 
215 days. Her record places her second 
in her class in the entire United States 
for fat production. 

Fishkill Bessie Pride Inka, a junior 
3-year old, came third in her class in all 
the United States with a production of 
13,845 pounds of milk. She placed second 
in her class in butterfat production with a 
record of 508 pounds. She carried a calf 
during 182 days of her test. 

C. S. F. Lady Inka Belle Juan, a senior 
3-year old took second place both in milk 
and butterfat production in the United 
States with records of 11,830 pounds milk 
and 386 pounds butterfat. She carried a 
calf for a period of 259 days. 

The production of these four cows totals 
51,655 pounds milk and 1845 pounds fat, 
which averages 12,914 pounds milk and 
461 pounds fat per cow, testing on the 
average 3.58%. 

When you consider that the average cow 
in the United States produces around 4,000 
pounds of milk per year, it is very easy to 
see why these milkers are so much in de- 
mand. They make as much milk as three 
ordinary cows. Five or six such pro- 
ducers would make as much milk as 15 or 
18 average cows a year and think of the 
difference in feed bills, silage to "barrow 
around, stalls to clean and labor of milk- 
ing. 





“Cleaning and Care of Milking Ma- 
chines” is bulletin E 43, and it is all that 
the name implies. Send your name and 
address on postcard to the State College 
of Agriculture at Ithaca, and get your 
copy free. 
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Let Your Animals Answer 


It is probably getting coarse and tough 
—hbarely fit to keep your animals going. 
If your cows, steers and hogs could talk 
they would say ‘‘give us grain.” 


Yes, they want.the_best of all grain—corn. 
They want and they need the best part of corn 
to make meat and milk. That's Corn Gluten Feed. 


i 


If you are one of the many dairymen who are 
this year feeding Corn Gluten Feed, your cows 
are going through the Summer in fine shape. They 
will make money for you next Winter. 


If you have not fed a Corn Gluten Feed mix- 
ture with your pasture you should start now or 
you will have some good cows go dry several 
months too soon. 


Corn Gluten Feed is a rich feed at a low price. It is 
the best protein you can buy and the cheapest because it 
is 86% digestible and the most easily convertible by the 
animal. 


Get Corn Gluten Feed from your dealer for your home 
mixed ration. If you are buying a ready mixed feed be 
sure that it contains a liberal proportion of Corn Gluten 
Feed. 

Write for Bulletin No. 2 and tell us your feeding prob- 
Iems. We will help you solve them. 
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Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 


o 208 South La Salle St., Chicago, IIl, 
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Best for 23 Years—Best Now. Highest 
Grade of Material and Workmanship. Made 
from Centuries Old Genuine Yellow Douglas 
Fir. The Only Silo on which you can get 


those famous 


4 INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP-HOOPS 


Provide Now for Winter Insurance against the loss of the Hay Crop. 


INTERNATIONAL SILO CO., Department 16, Meadville, Pa. 




















CATTLE BREEDERS 





Fishkill Farms | 
Offers Eleven 
Bred Heifers 






~ “Se ; lino 
BROOKFIELD FARM 
HEAD QUARTERS Paar rornDs 
“ pURHAM- CONNECTICUT 
We offer two yearling Woodford bulls and several well 


bred heifers, at attractive prices. 
Write for booklet “A” “HEREFORDS FOR 


NEW ENGLAND AND WHY” 


PHILIP J. RICH, ANDY CARTER, 
Manager. Herdsman. 





Purebred Registered Holsteins 
Tuberculin Tested 


Due to Freshen During Late 
Fall and Early Winter 
Average A.R. records of cows now in our herd fs ee 

10677.98 Iba milk, 547.24 Ibs. fat. We bave for 
sale three young bulls now ready for service. 
For particulars write 
P. #. STAPLES, Mor. £. HOLLISTON, MASS. 











Stannox Farm 


i A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 








This bunch of young stock will 
give some man an excellent nucleus 
for a purebred herd. They will be 
“coming on” just about the time 
milk prices start upward, 














PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 
We can offer you bull calves and young 
bulls out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
Rose Bulls that stand for production and - 
700, Prices are for quick sale. Write 
for list. ° ‘ ° 
Write for pedigrees, prices and spec- 


ial terms: 


FISHKILL FARMS 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 


Herd Accredited 
FORGE HILL FARM 
New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. 








If You Have Anything to Buy, Sell or Trade 
ADVERTISE 
in the Classified Columns of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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MILK PRICES 


League Cooperative 


/[ HE 

Ass announces following 
prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 
ith of July for milk testing 
3% in the basic zone o1 201 to 210 miles 


Dairymen’s 
ociation the 


ng the m 


of New York City. Jt ts understood of 
course that the prices mentioned below are 
not received by the farmer but go mto the 
fool. They are prices dealers pay the 
League. 
Class 1 Fluid Milk ..... pesecen vie 
Class 2A Fluid Cream guuwwend . 1.80 
Coase Ze SCS CPCEM ccccccvecses ee 1.95 
Class 2C Soft Cheese .cccccccee oe 8G 
Class 3A Evaporated whole milk 
Cond whole milk ..... . 1.90 
Milk for Chocolat: . 1.80 
Class 3B Whole Milk powder ... 1.90 
Class 3C Hard ch » other than 
PSPORTERE «ccacnccedeses 1.80 
Class 4 prices will be based on butter 
and American cheese quotations on the 
New York markct 
The average price of 92 score butter, 
outside quotations, for the month of 
June is 42.48 cents per pound, 
Shefficld Producers 
The Sheffield Farms Producers an- 
nounces the following prices for 3% 
milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
Conse F ncseccsssscscvesosecssoss $2.33 
COR BD accenesdsucavestssciceccesd Ge 
Class 3 ereseee sere eeeeeee eee 1.65 
Class 4 prices determined by butter 


and cheese quotations on the New York 
market. 

Non Poo! Cooperative 
Non-Pooling Dairymen'’s Coop- 
the following prices 


The 


erative announces 


for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
CeeOS. 2 -anccavoccsnccecerssvewnees $2.23 
Cl DE éxedhanekaeeweeeravevasans 1.90 
CGS Dee écccccsacececevurseeeves . 1.80 
COGS Ble 606650006 b08er14iedsees 1.75 
Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 


the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 


mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the price is $2.29. 


BUTTER DOWN AND UP AGAIN 


CREAMERY A Year 
SALTED July 7 June 30 Ago 

Score higher 

than extras 4234-43" 41'4-42% 42'4-43 

Extr 92sc) 42'5 41 -41'%q 412-42 

84-91 score 39 42 38'5-4034 38 -41 

Lower G'd’s .38 -38'2 37'2-38 35 -36 


+7 


As we anticipated, the butter market toc 
and fell off to 


' 
Ween 








a slump last prices 
4o'%4e for extras on Wednesday July 1. 
This was to be expected of the extremely 
heavy accumulations which were becoming 
burdensome and unwieldly, and also due 
to the fact that the Chicago market broke 
to goc. It was feared that the break in the 
west would send considerably more butter 
this way. However, this fear was cased 
on Thursday when Chicago recovered a 
full cent. This was reflected immediately 
in the New York market. When the mar 
ket broke to 4o%c it brought out the 
speculators in full force and a vast amount 
of business was done. The increased buy- 
ing with conseqyent diminution of surplu 
stocks in the face of lighter receipts than 
were expected, resulted in a much firmer 
tone to the market with the consequent 
price advances to the point that by July 
7, creamery extra (g2 score) reached 
42™c and fancier marks were as high 
43! ( These advance checked speculative 
inter toa ¢ iderable « tree, At that 
several hundred tubs went into the fr er 
It is quite impossible to foresee the mar- 
WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York C 


_e 
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PATENTS 2238202 5oi 


Patent 





COLEMAN, Lawyer 


0. G 


WATSON E. 
644 G Street, 


Washington, 


ket. 


We are now about at the peak of 
production and arrivals are controlling the 
market solely. 

Posted receipts have been somewhat 
lower than the receivers have anticipated 
and this factor has been a stabilizing in- 
fluence. It is expected that we will see 
the market flutter up and down from day 


to day. Butter cannot get very low be- 
fore speculators will step in and _ their 
buying will stahilize the situation. Quite 
t proportion of the arrivals are of the 
finer grades. However, there is consider- 
able complaint that many fancy marks 
are showing the effects of heat. Some lots 


have been sent directly to the coolers to 
harden up before they were fit for in- 
“t Cold storage figures indicate 


spection. 
are running a little ahead of last 


CHEESE MARKET QUIET 
STATE A Year 
FLATS July 7 Ago 
Fresh, fancy 22!/,-24 20 -21'4 
Fresh, av’g’e 21'/4-2 19 ~1934 
Held fancy 26'/4-27' 241/2-26 
Held aver. ..25'/2-262 23-24 


The cheese 


ong. Trading has 


June 30 
22 -24 
-21r 
26'/.-27'4 
25'/2-26'/> 
market has been quict right 
been a little better 
than a hand to mouth proposition. Job- 
bers taking on only enough stock to supply 
their immediate needs. Speculative interest 
has been very quict due to the fact that 
pre pric the trade 
too high for a reasonably safe investment. 


Practically 


ent “es are considered by 


all the stock going into ware- 


houses is heing stored by first hand re- 
ceivers. Intcrior markets and up-State 
markets are very firm, however. Prices 
have remained about the same but it is 
getting a little more difficult for critical 


buyers to get the right kind of stock to 


supply their trade except at a fractional 
premium. The situation in the mill mar- 
ket has reacted very favorably this ycar 
to the cheese manufacturers. * During the 
recent cool spell however, more cheese 


was made due to a growing surplus in the 
market. Western continue 
nd as long as the Wisconsin mar- 
ket } Ids up we can be 


irm conditions here in the east. 


milk advice s 


trong ; 


reasonably sure 


The average price of average run, white 


and colored cheese for Tune is 21% cents. 
This is the average of inside and outside 
quotations 

NEARBY EGGS ACCUMULATING 
NEARRY A Year 
WHITES July 7 June 30 Ago 
Selected Extras . 46-48 45-46 40-42 
Av’ge extras 44-45 42-44 36-38 
Extra firsts 41-43 38-41 33-35 
Firsts . . 38-40 36-3 31-32 
Gothered .35-42 32-40 29-35 
RROWNS 

Fancy 40-45 40-44 34-39 


Egg prices have been holding their own 
for st week, but if the situation in 
market is any indication of future de- 
would not be surprised to 


the p: 


vclopment we 


prices weaken to some extent at least 


see 
for a short period until stocks are some- 
what reduced. The price level is high 
enough to warrant dealers taking short held 
fancy eggs out of storage and these have 
been a strong factor in the market to 
work against fresh nearbys. On top of 
the use of storage eggs consumptive de- 
mand is not up to normal due to the fact 
that so many of our people are away on 
vacati« As a result nearby eggs are be- 
’ more plentiful in the market. In 
the face of only a moderate demand ac- 
cumulations are beginning to pile up and 
many receivers have more than they can 
move promptly. It may be that unless 
S methine radical happens, ve will sec a 
slightly casier trend in the price curve. 
Cold storawe figures of the Bureau of 
Markets indicate that cold storage holdings 
at the present time are about on par with 
I of a_year ago which bids well for 


1 


the future outlook for the poultry business, 
it least as far fall and 


concerne d. 


LIVE POULTRY MARKET 


coming 


as this 


vinter are 


LOWER 
FOWLS A Year 
July 7 June 30 Ago 
Colored . .24-26 27-28 23-25 
Leghorns . -22-24 24-26 20-23 
BROILERS 
Oameees occ ceacese 28-32 38-40 35-38 
Leghorns .. 23-27 28-36 28-35 


Phi ket on live poultry arriving via 


mat 








express, has been a disappointing affair 
during the past week. We have seen the 
unusual situation of express poultry selling 
below the freight market. This was not 
arrivals 


universal. Some fancy express 
sold at a premium. Average runs of late 
has not been particularly good and the 


market has been entirely in the buyer’s 
favor. We have been experiencing un- 
usually heavy shipments of Leghorn 


broilers and these have been practica'ly 
a drug on the market. It has been impor- 
sible for to clear their floors 
and carryovers have worked to the detri- 
ment of the price curve. 

There was much disappointment appar- 
ent in the market when it was learned that 
the State Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets would not lift the last existing em- 
bargo on live poultry on the first of July 
From advices we received from Albany 
we were led to belicve that this embargo 
which prevents the reshipment of live 
poultry from New York City would be 
lifted in time to permit New York City 
dealers to cater to the out-of-town mar- 
kets. Had the embargo been lifted there 
is no question but what we would have 
seen a much improved condition existing. 
Summer resorts are finding it difficult to 
obtain sufficient supply of live poultry 
while at the same time New York has 
more than it can handle. The only stumb- 
ling block to the free movement of trade 
is the last existing embargo. The hope is 
expressed that this will be lifted in the 
very near future as a conference on the 
matter was scheduled to be held in New 
York City on July 9. Strange as it may 
seem, express companies, due to the em- 
bargo, will not accept live poultry from 
the West Washington market for reship- 
ment in the city. However, we know 
that the express companies have accepted 
live poultry from individual butchers and 
dealers outside of the market for reship- 
ment to outlaying markets without asking 
a single question. The Board of Health 
no longer interested in the situation, 
but the Department has been reluctant to 
lift the embargo. This has been due to 
the fact that there was an outbreak of 
what was believed to be poultry plague 
at East Hampton, Long Island. According 
to the Department of Farms and Markets 
there were indications’ that the infection 
in this case may have originated in New 
York City. 


receivers 


is 


If any mistake was made it 
certainly caused shippers of live poultry 
a considerable amount of money by holding 
up the embargo and free movement of 
poultry to markets who wanted the com- 
modity. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 


FUTURES A Year 
July 7 June 30 Ago 
(At Chicago) 
Wheat .... 1.4754 1.451% 1.13 
GOO ccceccscccee 9954 98/2 -9834 
Gates coves 46/2 43 -4556 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat No. 2 Red 1.74% 1.9114 1.3015 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. .1.23/2 1.192 1.2034 
Oats, No. 2 ..... 57/2 -56 -63 
‘FEEDS July 4 June 27 
(At Buffalo) 
Grd. Oats .......--- > 37.00 —_— 
Sp’g Bran .......+.+- - & 30.00 ——— 
H’d Bran ....csceree 2 31.50 —_— 
Stand’d Mids ...... — 32.00 — 
Soft W. Mids ...... 38.00 — 
Flour Mids ....-... = 45.90 — 
Red Dog ...cccces ° & 38.50 —_— 
Wh. Hominy .....-. = 41.50 —— 
Yel. Hominy cece i 41.50 —_—_— 
Corn Meal ....«ee005 & 46.50 —_— 
Gluten Feed ...... . 41.75 _ 
Gluten Meal ....--.- $& —— — 
36% C. S. Meal .... > 43.00 a 
41% C. S. Meal .. > 46.00 —— 
3% C. S. Meal .... 47.75 —— 
34% O. P. Linseed <= 
Oil Meal oo 47.00 ae 


wheat has been 
past days, re- 
to the 


The future market on 
up and down during the 
according 


acting spasmodically 
western advices relative to weather and 
possible crop damages. Weather condi- 


tions in the northwest are such that there 
fear in some sections of the spre ad of 
Black Rust. The weather has been hot 
and moist which favors the spread of the 
disease. The first time in several years 
there is enough moisture in the ground 
to take care of the crop for some time to 
come. The Canadian northwest however, 
reports needed rain, especially in Alberta. 


1S 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


In general reports indicate that the wheat 
crop is in exceptionally fine condition 
and this has had favorable reaction on the 
market. The firm tone in the wheat 
market had a decided effect on other grains, 
although oats has been displaying inde- 
pendent strength. 


LONG ISLAND POTATOES 
ARRIVING 


During the week ending July 4, Long 
Island potato growers started digging in 
a small way. Stock that has been received 
in the market is of fairly good quality and 
prices ranging from $4.50 to $5.25 a bar- 
rel delivered in New York. Although 
very few lots have been received, neverthe- 
less they are holding firm. It will be sev- 
eral days yet before Long Island Cob- 
blers will be rolling in a general way. Old 
potatoes from Maine are still being re- 
ceived but they usually are having a hard 
time to find buyers, although once in a 
while there will be quite an active demand 
from some quarters. It is the case of up 
one and down the next. The Main potato 
deal is rapidly drawing to a close. As 
yet no Jersey potatoes are arriving. The 
majority of receipts are coming from the 
eastern shore of Virginia. Of late trade 
has taken hold well and Red Star Brand 
has been selling generally from $5 to $5.25. 
A few choice lots have even brought $5.50. 

Reports are conflicting relative to the 
Long Island and State potato crop. It 
was claimed by some that this year’s crop 
will be as big as ever. After talking to 
several men who have been travelling 
around among the potato growers and 
seen things first hand, we believe that the 
crop will not be as heavy as it was last 
year. We have been travelling around 
Long Island on our own hook and although 
the crop in that territory looks very good, 
nevertheless there are some fields that 
have been seriously injured with disease 
and blight. 


HAY MARKET STEADY 


The demand for good hay is very satis- 
factory and as a result the market has 
been maintaining a decidedly firm condi- 
tion. At the moment $26 is the inside 
figure on fancy No. 1 grades of straight 
timothy while $23 to $24 is still being 
offered for No. 2 and 3 is bringing from 
$19 to $21. Fancy light clover mixed will 
bring the same price as No. 2 timothy, 
while No. 2 grade will bring about the 
same price as No. 3 straight timothy. Oats 
straw is worth $14 or $15 while No. 1 
rye is bringing from $17 to $18. All of 
these quotations of course are for mer- 
chandise delivered in New York City. 


LIVE CALVES HIGHER 


The demand for live calves has been 
quite active of late. The market has been 
gathering strength for the past week with 
the result that by July 7 choice veals were 
worth as much as $14.50 with fair to good 
stock bringing from $12 to $13.50. Com- 
mon stock was quoted from $10 to $11.50. 
Live lambs ranging from $12.50 for com- 
mon stock to $16.25 for prime springers. 
Live hogs continue firm and prices seems 
to be trending upward. On July 7 choice 
hogs were worth $14.85 per hundred de- 
livered in New York. 

Receipts of country dressed calves have 
been light. In face of correspondingly 
light trading the market is holding quite 
steady. Choice country dressed veal has 
been bringing as much as 19c a pound, 
although most of the trade has been buying 
at prices varying from 16 to 18c. 

Live rabbits have been meeting a slow 
demand. The supply has been correspond- 
ingly light. The price rules about 25 
cents a pound. 


LITTLE DOING IN BEANS 


There is not much doing in the bean mar- 
ket. Trade is dull, due particularly to the 
fact that the weather we have been having 
is not conducive to the consumption of 
beans even cold baked beans. Neverthe- 
less prices are much better than they were 
during the latter part of the winter. Red 
kidneys are now selling up to $12 a hun- 
dred for the fancy marks whereas during 
the late winter they were bringing in the 
vicinity of $10. Pea beans have been 
mecting a fairly good market, although 
prices only range from $5.75 to $6.35. 
Domestic marrows cover a range from 
$8.50 to $9.50. White kidneys are slow 
at $7.75 for common goods and $8.25 for 
prime marks. 
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cAmong the Farmers 


Tests Show the Value of Pasteurizing Milk 


E Museum of Hygiene of New 

York University and Bellevue Hos- 
pital has just announced the completion 
of three years of research with deadly 
disease germs which proves the effective- 
ness of the pasteurization processes that 
the New York City milk supply undergoes 
before reaching the consumer. 

One of those to subject himself to these 
tests was William H. Marcussen of the 
Borden Farm Products Company. He and 
several of his fellow workers volunteered 
in the three-year experiment with danger- 
ous and deadly disease germs by drinking 
samples of infected milk that had been 
pasteurized. The disease germs used 
were those of tuberculosis, typhoid, para- 
typhoid, diphtheria, septic sore throat and 
others. 

Various samples of milk containing 
these disease germs were pasteurized and 
then consumed by the men who subjected 
themselves to the test. Altogether there 
were over 6,000 samples. The milk that 
these people consumed was subject to a 
heat treatment of 142 degrees Fahrenheit 
‘or 30 minutes. The test proves that this 
temperature destroys all disease germs. 

Test Conducted at Endicott 

The investigation started three years 
ago when charges were made that the 
yasteurization rules of the Health De- 
‘artment were insufficient. The Bordens 
“Company engaged Dr. Charles E. North, 
‘ormer Director of the Municipal Milk 
Surveys of New York City and turned 
ever its plant at Endicott, N. Y., to Dr. 
North and his associates. The results of 
the tests brought out the effectiveness of 
pasteurization. 

Dr. William H. Park, director of the 
Research Laboratories of the New York 
City Department of Health, who was active 
participant in the research, says “New 
York has the purest milk in the country 
despite the statements made by the pseudo- 
scientists and others who know little about 
the work of the Health Department.” 

\fr. Marcussen and his fellow workers 
went through the three-year experiment 
without mishap. However, two weeks 
after the tests were completed Mr. Mar- 
cussen was taken down with typhoid 
‘ever. He recovered after two months’ 
Every possible precaution was 
iken to prevent the contraction of the 
disease during the intensive handlings of 
varieties of disease germs, but it 
was impossible to rule out the hazards 
entirely. Mr. Marcussen passed by his 
experience with the remark, “It was just 
an incident.” According to Dr. Frank 
J. Monaghan, Health Commissioner of 
New York “Pasteurization of milk has 
done more to decrease the death rate than 
any other preventative measure. 


Milking Shorthorn Cow 
Establishes New Record 
MILKING Shorthorn cow has estab- 
lished a new record for Junior three- 

year olds at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College at Ambhurst, starting at the 
age of 3 years and a half, this cow Lady 
Blythesom produced 14168.3 pounds milk 
and 604.36 pounds butterfat. In estab- 
lishing this record, she replaces Roan 
Clay who held the record for milk pro- 
duction at 12316 pounds and Annie Belle 
who held the record in the same class for 
butterfat production at 601 pounds. 


IIness. 


large 








Canton Egg La 
Cancelle 
E have found it necessary to cancel 
the proposed Standard Bred Bgg 
Laying Contest which was to be held, be- 
ginning November ist, 1925, at the New 
York State School of Agriculture at 
Canton, New York. This is due to the 
fact that plans for teaching work will 
require much more of the time of the 
poultry instructor than heretofore. He 
will not have time available to give such 


ing Contest 





a contest the attention it deserves. This 
situation is made even more acute by the 
fact that Mr. Carl Schroeder has left the 
department and it will naturally take his 
successor a considerable period to become 
acquainted with the work required here 
and with the poultry interests of this 
region.—VAN C. WHITTEMORE. 





Notes from Southern Jersey 

HOUGH we have had no rain for over 

a month, corn, truck crops, grapes, 
berries and fruit trees are doing well. 
This is not so with meadows and pastures, 
as they are poor. As a consequence the 
hay crop in Salem County is going to be 
rather short. Asparagus did fairly well 
this year though it was not near as good 
as it was last year. Strawberries and peas 
did not measure up to last year either. 
Those good and thoughtful farmers who 
had the tomatoes started properly and had 
them out early in May when there was 
plenty of moisture in the ground, have got 
a good crop. The same holds true with 
Ruby King peppers, however late peppers 
and canning tomatoes that were not set 
out at the right time are not doing well 
at all, especially so because of the dry 
weather. It is practically impossible for 
the late red skinned potatoes because of 
the dry weather. For that matter it seems 
as though this would be an off season for 
white potatoes along here.—S. B. 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 

HEAT is being cut and it handles 

heavy, but the stand on most fields 
is thin, so it does not shock up thick in 
fields. Oats have headed well and promise 
a good crop as they have a very good 
color. Corn has been cultivated for the 
last time and it is making a good growth. 

Potatoes have a healthy color and the 
Stalks are long and very promising for 
a good crop. Hay has nearly all been made 
and the yield was much better than was 
expected, as the stand ef grass was good 
but neither clover or timothy were long 
in the stock. Alsike clover was much more 
plentiful in all fields than formerly, though 
no seed has been sown on many farms for 
some years. 

Pastures are very short and some dry 
feed is needed to keep cows in a full 
flow of milk. The cherry crop was much 
better than expected and the raspberry crop 
is very good. 

Apples will 
orchards. 

The Sheffield Farms Co., Inc. expects 
to construct a large milk station at Center 
Hall near the Old Fort Hotel. 

Wheat prices are bringing $1.75; corn, 
$1.15; oats, 55c¢; eggs, 30c; chickens, 28c; 
veal calves, 11c. Not enough butter is 
made in this section to supply the .local 
demands so all the stores retail creamery 
butter which many farmers buy instead of 
making their own butter where milk is 
sold.—J. N. Gover. 


Cumberland County—After a severe 
dry spell that lasted for several weeks, 
we have experienced some very nice rains 
of late (July 1) which have revived vege- 
tation and also replenished the water sup- 
ply. Some farmers have been hauling 
water for stock and home use. The hay 
crop in our county will be very short. 
Wheat harvest has begun and it looks 
to be on the average of pretty fair crop 
but in spots it has been infected with smut 
and other fields have not filled as well as 
usual. Crops are about two weeks ahead 
of last year. Cherries have been plentiful 
but apples and peaches are almost a com- 
plete failure due to the late frost and 
dry weather.—J. B. K. 


be a 


half crop in most 


New York County Notes 


Cortland County—Rain during the 
last week in June broke the dry spell 
which has been felt quite severely through- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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ILO 


Announcement 


We 
our silo manufacturing business to the Man- 


wish to announce that we have sold 


Manufacturing Co., Rutland, Vt. effect- 


ive at the end of this year. 


e manufactured silos we have2 in stock, 
ill sizes of Whirl- 


Ensilage Cutters and our Cypress 


Round Tanks will be sold (while they last) 
on the basis of 


O% to 30% 


PRICE REDUCTION 


get a famous Green 


you need a silo, 
If you need 


itain now, at a big saving. 


a powerful, light running ensilage cutter now 


e time to act. If you can use a round 
for stock watering or milk cooling, get 
ow closing-ovt price. Write for Informa- 
and Reduced Prices. 


Creamery Package Mfg. Company 
343 West Street, 


Rutland, Vermont 








HAY CROP POOR 


Reports show that, due to dry weather, there is a 
small hay crop throughout practically all of the East. 
Whether you raise hay for your own use or to sell, the 
shortage means a direct loss to you ff you are in a 
section which suffered from drought. 

While weather conditions have considerable effect on 
the hay crop, this element need not cause so much 
alarm to the farmer who employs correct tillage methods 
on his hay fields. 

Hay fields seeded last year produced fairly good crops 
this season while some old fields were scarcely worth 
harvesting. To assure yourself of a good hay crop nest 
year you must plow and reseed your old field this year. 
Now is the time to do it! You will do well to follow 
George M. Clark’s example by using for this work genuine 


C Ta Yr DISK HARROWS 


AND PLOWS 
George LI. Clark, 


inventor of the Cutaway disk and 
many disk implements, was known as ‘“‘The Grass King” 
because of the wonderful hay crops he produced. He 
deseribes his methods in a booklet called ‘‘Large Hay 
Crops.” We shall be glad to send you one of these 
books free and without the slightest obligation on your 
part. With the free book we will send you our com- 
plete catalog. Send a post ecard today for both books. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 
108 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 





HAY PRESSES 





toy catalan} 


COLLINS PLOW co. 
1 1 L 8 Hampshire St.,Quincy, Ill, 











SWING STANCHIONS 


Cattle take the same comfort as in the past- 
ure; durable, will last a life time; made of 
extra quality hardwood. Finished complete 
ready to put in barn. Price reasonable. 
Full description and price upon request. 


ROY BROTHERS, Manufacturers, East Barnet, Vt. 


Make Money Crushing 


Limestone on the Farm am 
You can easily and quickly pulverize Y 
limestone on the farm. Fill own needs. (ge ss 


















Sell surplus. Save time, freight, hauling! f 
LIMESTONE PULVERIZERS 
sizes — to meet yeere exest — We pall 


money. 
4. B. SEDBERRY ©0..817-T1 Exchance A Ave., Chicago 





rree in colors explains 
Fr Catalog } how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
» also steel or wood wheels to Ot 
any running 
gear. for 
it today. » & 


Electric Wheel Co. 
2 Elm St., Cuinev. Mi. 










$10 Down Buys 
Holstein Bull 


A Direct Decendent of 


The Century Sire 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka 


His sire has 22 A. R. O. daughters 
and is a son of a 30-pound four-year 
old daughter of Dutchland Colantha 
Sir Inka, the best son of that noted 
milk sire, Colantha Johanna Lad. 


The dam of this young Bull produced 
over 21,000 pounds milk and over 
800 pounds butter as a junior 4-year 
old. She is a sister to Phroney Pontiac, 
with a record of over 1,062 pounds but- 
ter. Both descend from that famous 
sire, King Segis Pontiac, whose A. R. 
daughters number 194. 


Dairymen’s League Certificates ac- 
cepted in partial payment at full face t 
value, 


Write for Particulars 


FISHKILL FARMS 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Owner 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 

















HORSE BREEDERS 








BELGIANS 
Select your foundation stock from the Eastern 
Headquarters of the 
\WARCEUR BELGIANS 
We offer stallions and mares for sale at all 
times. Prices Reasonable. 


KNOLLWOOD FARNV. 
FAYETTEVILLE, W. Y., DEPT. A. 

Oliver Jones 
Owner Supt. 














SWINE BREEDERS 
130—PIGS FOR SALE—130 


Chester and Yorkshire cross and Berkshire and 
Chester cross, all weaned and good blocky pigs, 
no runts. Pigs 6 to 7 weeks old, $5.75 each, and 
8 to 9 weeks old, $6.25 each. Also 25 Chesters 
and 30 Berkshires, pure bred, 7 weeks old, sows 
or boars, $7 each. Shipped to you C.O.D. on 
your approval. No charge for shipping crates, 


A. M. LUX 
206 Washington St., 





Woburn, Mass, 





175—PIG! FOR SALE—175 


Feeding pigs, Yorkshire and Chester cross, and Yorke 
shire and Berkshire cross, All large growthy pigs. 6 to 7 
weeks old, $5.50 each. 8 to 9 weeks old, $6 each. 
All bred to make large hogs. Pure bred Berkshire boars 
or sows 7 weeks old, $7 cach. Pure bred Yorkshire boars 
or sows 7 weeks old, $7 each. I guarantee safe deliv- 
ery, no charge for shipping crates. I will ship what 
you want of the abor: lots C. 0. D. on your approval. 
WALTER LUX, 


388 Salem St., Wabern, Mass. Telephone 0086 





GOATS 









NEWTON'S 
Com orms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory foe 
Meaves or money back. $1.28 
per can. Dealers or by mail, 
The Newton Remedy Gee 
Tolode. Ohie. 


Heaves, Coughs, Condit 
ators Ww 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 











SWISS NUBIANS, big milkers, $25. From Gal stock $40. 
Pure Nubian $45. Hornless, Odorless Buck $20. GOLDS- 
BOROUGH GOAT FARM Mohnton, Pa. 


PONIES 


RIDING OR DRIVING PONY $75. Pretty as a Picture 
Thoroughly broken for Women or Children. LLOvO 











mention the American Agriculturist. 


GOLDSBOROUGH’S Goat Farm & Kennels, Mohnton, Pa. 
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The Valley of Voices—2r George marsh 
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CHAPTER XV 
4 he following morning the people of 
Wailu Ik r were at the river shore 
where three men stood ide a_ loaded 
Peterb near which rested a company 
birch | 
“What's tl matter with St. Onge?” 
Steele a 1M lL “He and Lascelles 
have been in the tradehouse a half hour. 
It's | 
“\WV'en I leave de trade-store, M’sieu 
La ! to heen, ‘ he tink he not go 
up 
~ p curled. Evidently the In- 
spector had suddenly lost interest in the 
Windigo s k at Stooping River. Doubt- 
less he preferred to make the most of his 
a 1 Albany | pending the two 
days the trip would have consumed in the 
c | 1 ( Then appre h- 
ing from 1 factor’s house appeared the 
figure of Den St. Onge 


He had her for a moment that 
morning, for his contemplated journey to 
the leather Lakes and the autumn camps 
of the Ojibways, interrupted by their dis- 
covery of the day before, might admit of 
no return to the post before starting south, 

all depended how early the winter broke. 

o he had called at the to say 

l-bye until the sled. trails were hard 

r. Tor late into the previous 
had sat with two swart- 
anions planning many things, 


and the first of 


seen 


fac tor’s 


his 


these was an early return 
River with the fastest team of 
vould buy in the Nepigon 

c ntry. Another t run- 
ning down of the mysterious marauder, on 
here his trail could not escape 
them; the last, and most vital to Brent 
| upon only to the extent 
that should 
ncv K 1 in his plan to force Denise 
marriage to protect her 
Revillon Fréres, 
fact that-she had al- 
ready assented to his wishes. And the lean 
ed had sprung to his feet with an 

und wringing Steele’s hard, cried: 
do not come back, M’sicu, and 


he cum to tak’ her to Albany, dey weel 


dos t money 


Was a systematic 





ict 


La‘ cK Lic Ss 


into a 
the 


with 


notwithstanding the 


a | 
LCT 


you 


so her object was clearly to speak either 
to Michel or Steele. 

Brent Stcele watched the approaching 
girl with high hope. What had so broken 
the dignity of Mademoiselle St. Onge as 
to hurry her suddenly to the river shore 
in the sight of the post people—where, 
also, her fiiancé Lascelles was momentarily 
expected by his waiting canoe men? David 
and Michel exchanged curious glances. 
Then she reached them. 

“I could not have you go, Monsieur 
Steele,” she said in her low, throaty voice, 
“without wishing you bon-voyage.” In her 
haste, a vagrant lock pf black hair had 
loosed itself and she caught it up with her 
left hand, as she extended her right to 
Steele. 

To her he held the hand 
overlong in his as his eyes questioned hers. 

“You asked me to make you a promsse, 
Monsicur,” she said in a voice barely aud- 
ible, looking from him to the hills to the 
south. “Well, I've come to say au revoir. 
You have—my promise.” And she swiftly 
disengaged her hand and had reached the 
clearing before Steele sensed to the full 
what her words had meant. But the swart- 
faced men near him again exchanged 
knowing looks, and in the smile which 


embrassment 








What Happened In The Story Thus Far 


RENT STEELE, an American ethnologist, is travelling throug’: 
the Canadian wilds, studying Indian lore for the American Museum 


of Natural History 
Onge. 


He arrives at the fur trading post of Colonel St. 
With him lives his beautiful and cultured daughter, Denise. 


The post is trice doomed. The superstitious Indian trappers are fleeing 
the country in terror, believing that the mysterious and weird howling 
and shricking that they have heard in the forest, is that of the Windigo, 


a vicious fiendish beast of Indian fable. 


LaFlamme, a villanous and 


unscrupulous free-trader threatens the ruin of St. Onge’s post unless 


he can have Denise for his wife. 


Lascelles, St. Onge’s superior, who also wishes to marry Denise. 


The failure of the post is sealed by 


It is 


his plan to ruin the post and force Denise to marry him to save her 


father. 


St. Onge vows she shall not be sacrificed.. 


Steele determines 


to solve the mystery of the Windigo with the aid of ‘wo Indian guides, 


David and Michel. They find 


trange tracks in the forest nearby, un- 


like those of any animal they have ever seen.. The terror and the 
superstition of the Indians is aggrevated by the mutterings of an Indian 


medicine man, Tete-Boule. 


A treacherous Indian, Pierre, arrives at 


the camp with the report that the Windigo had also been heard at a far 


distant Indian village. 


Steele and his guides leave for the new haunt 


of the Windigo and on their way find an Indian, horribly mutilated. 


They wonder why Pierre said nothing of this. 


They immediately 


return to camp and find that Lascelles is stopping.at the post 








fin’ dead man by name of Lascelles een 
hees bed at Wailin’ Riviere.” 
“Never fear,” Steele had answered, 
“David and I sre coming back after Mes- 
( Lascelles and Windigo. How about 


that, David?” 
“We cum for sure, Michel, an’ we bring 


plenty shell for de gun,” David had replied. 
Steele was keenly curious of Denise St. 
Onge’s motive in coming to the beach 
when he had already bade her good-bye 
that morning at the house. True, to the 
nia whose one purpose in life had now 
| me the extrication of this sorely ha- 
1 girl in the net of circumstances 
' enmeshed her, the farewell had been 
pa i. He h said: “Mademoiselle, I 
am ting iin with Michel and may 
not ret Wailing River before going 
yuth. Will you promise this one thing?” 
“M ieur Steele,” she had replied, so 
pat ly fearing what the American might 
say that she lost control of her voice. “You 
forget that you have no right to ask any- 
thing of me 
But he had boldly ignored her protest. 
“I ask you, Denise St. Onge, not to throw 
away your future—your life—if you must 


I am coming back on the 
snow, in November, to clear up this mys- 
; d—to save you from yourself.” And 
without waiting for her reply, for he did 


dare trust himself, had left her. 


until spring. 
tery an 


not 
And now for some reason she was hur- 
rying toward them, on a mission seeming- 


ly urgent. That Lascelles and her father 


were not on the beach was certainly man- 
ifest to her when she Ieft the house, for 
the factor’s quarters were near the shore, 


face of Michel 
David there 


lighted the lIcan he 
nodded pointedly 
touch of triumph. 

Then to Steele’s brain, dazed with sur- 
prise and joy, returned the words of Char- 
lotte: “She t'ink you good man, she weel 
go wid you for your woman.” And he 
lifted his chest high with a deep breath, 
for he now believed Charlotte had known. 

In that “au revoir,” she had asked him 
to come had promised to hold off 
Lascelles until the spring; had gallantly 
laid bare her heart, shown him what might 
have been his at the moment had he not 
been so blind—so weak. There on the 
trail back from the hill-top, when her hair 
brushed his face and her body touched his, 
she had reached out to him in despair, but 
he had not been man enough to see; had 
feared the dignity of her—the mystery, 
when the woman in her was calling to 
him. Well—he would come back, and if 
worse came to worse, as Michel had pre- 
dicted, blood might redden the “long 
snows” in the valley of the Wailing. 

Then St. Onge and Lascelles left the 
trade-house and approached the waiting 
canoes. 

“Good morning, gentlemen, you are late,” 
greeted the man still in the clouds with 
the thought and picture of the girl who 
had but that moment entered her house. 

“Good ‘morning, Monsieur,” returned St. 
Onge. “Monsieur Lascelles has decided that 
he will not have time to go upriver.” 

Steele smiled sarcastically at his rival. 
The temptation to turn the tables was 
overpowering. 

“Possibly Monsieur 


as 


to was a 


back 


Lascelles has too 


tender a heart to desire to look at a dead 
man—or is it his nose?” 

Lascelles’ face went purple. He choked, 
made an impulsive movement toward Steele 
who stood grinning, then gulped down his 
anger as David laughed outright in his 
face, while Michel turned his back. Too 
clever to make a scene in which he was 
bound to appear at a disadvantage, the In- 
spector, now in control of himself, pro- 
ceeded to take his revenge by saying: 

“No, Monsieur, but a soldier and gentle- 
man always gives precedence to the ladies. 
I have but a few days to stay here and I 
have decided to spend them all in the come 
pany of a very lovely lady, my fiancée, 
Mademoiselle St. Onge. 

It was Lascelles’ turn to laugh, for his 
words stung Steele like the lash of a whip, 
But unlike the Frenchman's, the face of 
the other reflected his thoughts solely in 
the swift hardening of the mouth and the 
glitter in the grey eyes. 

“Then of course, Colonel,” he countered 
savagely, “you cannot go. You French 
are such careful chaperones.” 

Lascelles openly scowled his disappoint 
ment as St. Onge retorted: 

“Oh, naturally, I shall stay; so I shall 
wish you bon voyage and all success, Mon- 
sicur Steele.” And he shook his guest’s 
hand. “We shall expect you again before 
you start south.” 

“Good-bye, sir, and my deenest thanks 
for your hospitality. I am taking all my 
stuff to cache up river and pick up later, 
on the chance we do not return. But if 
the winter holds off you will see us. You 
will send a canoe, anyway, in two weeks 
to meet Michel at the Feather Lakes.” 

“Yes, au revoir!” 

Ignoring Lascelles, he stepped into the 
Peterboro, launched by Michel and David, 
then as if it were an afterthought, Steele 
called banteringly to the Inspector: “And 
to you, sir, a pleasant stay at Wailing 
River, and safe run to Albany, for I very 
much wish to meet you again.” 

With the lunge of three narrow blades, 
the canoe leaped upstream leaving two men 
on the shore—one with frank approval in 
the tired eyes which watched the broad 
back of Brent Steele as he followed the 
vicious stroke of the Iroquois in the bow; 
the other nervously stroking a black mous- 
tache which adorned features on which 
perplexity and hate were written large. 

CHAPTER XVI 

HREE days later, when the canoe of 

Steele was far on its way to the 
Feather Lakes in its search for the trail of 
the Windigo, Denise St. Onge sat in her 
living room with the man who controlled 
her father’s future with the Revillon 
Fréres. For two days, all that subterfuge 
and the plea of illness could avail to avoid 
being alone with him, she had made use of, 
but now that he was returning to Fort 
Albany, he would not be denied his hour. 

“Mademoiselle,” he was saying, “when a 

man travels as far as I have to visit his 
fiancée, is he not entitled to a somewhat 
warmer welcome—to a more frequent op- 
portunity to enjoy her society than you 
have accorded me? Your enchanting play- 
ing I have enjoyed the last two evenings, 
but it has given me little chance to talk to 
vou. It was clever, but is it fair?” 
” “Monsieur Lascelles,” replied the girl 
coldly, “I wrote you accepting the offer 
which you have made me many times in 
the last three years. In consideration that 
you kept my father in the employ of the 
company ia charge of a first class post, T 
agreed to marry you within a year. It 
was a contract of business, Monsicur. The 
day of your arrival here you agreed to 
my terms.” 

Lascelles fidgeted under the calm, im- 
personal gaze of the girl’s black ‘eyes. 

“It is true, true, Mademoiselle,” and he 
twisted his moustache in his chagrin, “but 
I am deeply in love with you, and it is 
most unusual, is it not, to be ignored, 


avoided? I have some rights.” 


(Continued on page 43) 
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E have received 
orders for a 
number of first degree 
books, but there are 
still many Lone Scouts 
who have not sent to 
us for them. Because 
of the large number of 
applications, the Long 
House has not been 
able to send your 
membership cards 
quickly. However it is 
not necessary for you 
to wait until you get your membership 
card before sending for your first degree 
book. Send us fifteen cents and we will 
send your book immediately as we have 
a supply of them on hand. 

Making aéstart is the hardest part. 
After you have your first degree pin, the 
rest will come easier. 

You will find the number of points 
awarded you toward a merit medal, after 
each letter printed. Cut them out and 
record the number of Scout points on your 
record card. 

Send Us Some Pictures 

WAS a little disappointed, this week 

boys, because I had so few letters from 
you. I like to hear from you, because I 
know that every question you ask me 
will help me to know what things to print 
in the Lone Scout Column. 

Another thing that I want and.I think 
you do too, is to have some pictures to 
print in the column. I would like a picture 
of our friend who got busy right away 
and sent in the first application for a tribe 
charter. How about it, Ottis? Some of 
the Tribe must have a camera, and I know 
all the Scouts would like to have a look 
at our first tribe. I also sent a letter to 
our first scout and asked him for a picture, 
but he either didn’t get the letter or 
was so busy getting ready to pass his 
examinations, that he has not had time to 
get his picture taken. Walter McAllister 
was the first Scout to send his application 
blank to us. Let’s have your picture 
Walter. 

What To Do At Tribe Meetings 


I expect some of you will wonder what 
you should do at your tribe meetings. The 
handbook will tell you exactly how to hold 
a business meeting. Some of the rules 
may seem unnecessary, but they are all 
followed by all kinds of business meetings 
and are made so that business can be 
carried out quickly and at the same time 
give everyone a chance to talk. One of 
the best things you can do at Tribe meet- 
mgs will be to study your degree tests. 
As soon as some of the Scouts have passed 
their first degree test, they can help the 
other fellow to pass his. 


Why Not Build a Dam 


Of course you won't want to study all 
the time. Perhaps you will be lucky 
enough to have a swimming hole handy, 
and perhaps you can improve it by build- 
ing a dam, or a springboard. I know one 
group of boys that build a dirt dam about 
five feet high, by borrowing their dad’s 
teams for a couple of days. Why not 
plan to cook your own supper over a camp- 
fire at one meeting. If you do this, re- 
member that all scouts are sure their fire 
is out, before leaving. If the members 
of the troop have bicycles, why not plan 
to take a trip some day and camp over 
night. A pup tent can be easily carried 
by two boys, and food enough for two 
meals does not take much room. 

The success of your troop depends on 
the Tribe Chief more than on any other 
member. That means that the Tribe should 
use a lot of thought in selecting the chief, 
and all members should try to elect the 
best fellow, instead of trying to be elected, 
himself. After the Chief is chosen, all 
members should do their part to make the 
tribe a success, by being loyal to him, 
and helping him in any way possible. 

Choosing a Tribe Name 


Every tribe should have a name, and 
of course you want a name different from 
any other tribe. It may be an Indian name, 











Lone Scouts of America 


American Agriculturist Tribe 


or the name of an animal. Our tribe 
chose their name by putting together the 
first two letters of the names of the 
charter members. 


Joining a Mail Tribe 


A number of scouts have written that 
they cannot find enough boys near them 
to form a Tribe. The next best thing 
will be for them and other boys who have 
the same problem, to join a Mail Tribe. 
You can learn all about them by turning 
to page sixteen in your handbook. No 
Scout can form a Mail Tribe until he has 
been a Lone Scout for at least a year, 
but that does not mean that a new member 
cannot join one. The members of such 
a Tribe are usually interested in the same 
things, for example one Mail Tribe might 
be interested in Radio and the members 
would write to each other about Radio. 
The members of another, Tribe might 
correspond about collecting stamps. A 
Scout may belong to as many Tribes as 
he wishes. 





Our New Members 


NEW YORK STATE 


Crandall, Robert 


Allegany County—Wayne 
Spicer, Hildred Cook. 

Cattaraugus County—Fred Tolman. 

Chautauqua County—Robert Grant, 

Cayuga County—John Wetherby. 

Chemung County—Lawrence Scott 

Dutchess County—Harold Van Anden, 

Deleware County—Arley Hadden 

Erie County—Arthur McIntosh. : 

Greene County—Oliver Farkas, Walter Lilley. 

Genesee County—Albert Chamberlin 

Herkimer County—Edwin Bryant, Fred Spons- 
burg. ° 

Jefferson County—Raymond Petrie. 

Lewis County—Lester Williams. 

Livinaston County—Stanley Thompsoon. 

Onondaga County—Robert Munroe. : 

Orleans County—Howard Bills, Clyde Dillon. 

Oswego County—Stanley Allen, Harvey Sloder, 
Richard Simmons, Orin Simmons. 

Ontario County—Lavere Fox. 

Otsego County—Herbert Honk, Gilbert Honk, 
Lawrence Honk. 

Saratoga Cownty—William Cook. 

Steuben County—Edmund Hopper. 

Tompkins County—Lawrence Haxton. 

Wayne County—Harold Van Hove, Myron Petty. 

Washington County—William Bolio, Harold Hug- 
gins, W. R. Nichols, Emerson Palmer, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford County—Wayne Thomas, 

Chester County—Leon Cobb. 

Clarion County—John McNaughton. 

Clifford County—Clifford Williams. 

Crawford County—Chas. Davis, Howard High- 
house, Chas. Parker, Howard Stanley. 

Elk County—Chester Jackson. 

Lehigh County—Harold Arnold, Harold Kuhns. 

Susquchanna County—Hugh Bunnell, Everett 
Clinton. 

Wayne County—Clarence Campbell, Harry Hal- 
bert 

Warren County—George Wilcox, Edward Wil- 
cox. 

Washington County—Charles Mounts. 

Wyoming County—Paul Seal 


NEW JERSEY 


Burlington County—Donald Bunting, Earl Wis- 
hart, Harold Wishart, Raymond Wishart. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Bristol County—Thomas Russell. 





Lone Scout Letters 


Here is a letter that pleased me, be- 
cause it shows that Del Forkey is getting 
right*down to work. He is passing his 
tests and has already written some “con- 
tribs” to tribe papers. Probably other 
scouts have done just as much but haven’t 
taken the time to write me about it. Let's 
hear from you. 


Dear Lone Scout Editor:—!I am one of the 
first hundred who Joined the A. A. tribe. 
| have just passed my first degree test 
and found it very interesting, especially 
the map making. | am studying the second 
degree lessons now and hope to pass the 
test in a month or so. 1! find the degree 
work very instructive. I have submitted 
some articles to the Amateur Publications 
and have six points toward my L.S.O. title. 
1 am very much interested in taxidermy 
and would like to hear from other Lone 
Scouts interested in this science. 

Scoutingly yours, 
DEL FORKEY, (3) 
R. F. D. 2, Malone, N. Y. 





Here is a letter from another scout who 
is working on his first degree. I know 
that all of you have had interesting ex- 
periences, just as Harold and his chum 
had in catching the turtle, and I am sure 
the Lone Scouts would like to read about 
them. 


Dear Lone Scouts:—! Joined the Lone 
Scouts about th-ee weeks ago. ! have re- 
ceived my membership card, badge and 
handbook and have sent for my first de- 
gree book. |! think that the Lone Scouts is 
a good organization for any boy to join. 
I think that | can organize a tribe. 1! have 
Jotr boy who has givén me a promise to 
oin. 

| have had a few scout experiences since 
I have Joined. Another boy, Raymond Beal 
and | went fishing over the week-end. We 
didn’t catch any fish but we captured a 
large snapping turtie. We were looking 
for some fish under stones. Raymond saw 
this turtle and he called to me and told 
me to come over and help him. I! went 
over and he showed me where he was. The 
turtle was under a large boulder that 
weighed about five hundred pounds. We 
poked him with a stick until we got him 
mad. 1! hooked him with a fish hook and 
we took him home and we had some turtle 
soup for dinner. 

Scoutingly yours, 
HAROLD BISHOP, (5) 


Lyons, N. Y. 





Here are two letters from Scouts who 
want to hear from ®#ther Scouts. Who 
will be the first to send them letters. 


Dear Lone Scout Editor:—!I am sending 
the blank to show that I want to Join the 
Lone Scouts of America. |! also would like 
to hear from otoher Lone Scouts of the 
tribe, 

Yours Truly, 
WILLIAM BOHO, (1) 


Fort Edward, N. Y. 





The Pledge 
of a Lone Scout 


“1 pledge allegi- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which it stands, 
with liberty and 
justice for all. ! 
will do a_ useful 
thing each day and 
be worthy of the 
mame Lone Scout.” 














Dear Lone Scout Editor:—! received m 
handbook and membership card. 1 reas 
about the correspondence game on page 
46 and would like to communicate with 
another Lone Scout. 


KENNETH WHITE, (1) 





Here is a letter from a Scout who has 
done a lot of hard work, but perhaps 
Edwin became discouraged because he had 
no one to work with. Now that we have 
started the A.A, Tribe he is coming in 
with us. We hope he wins his Booster pin. 


Dear Lone Scout Editor:—I have taken 
much interest in the Lone Scout column 
and would like to have you help me be- 
come a Lone Scout again. | joined on April 
28, 1922 L.S. number 58402, and when 1 
ré-registered in 1924 they send me a card 
with number D. 11733 on it, but | did not 
register in 1925 but would like to register 
again and finish my degree work. ! have 
already passed my sixth degree in Oct. 10, 
1922, also | have 10 booster points, having 
secured 5 new members also organized a 
Lune Scout tribe of which ! am chief. ¢ 
would also like to have you help me get 
my L.S. Boosting Pin. 

Moping to hear from you soon, 


Scoutingly yours, 
EDWIN DECKER, (3) 
R. F. D. 2., Bellaire, Ohlo. 





321 South St., Greenport, L. 1, N. Y. 
Dear Lone Scout Editor:—!I would like to 
join the Lone Scouts of America. | am 
going to work with my chums Edwin 
Henry and Lyle Zahler. 1! am enclosing 
thirty cents to cover the cost of the hand- 

book, pin and membership card. 
ARTHUR McINTOSH, (2) 
Chaffee, N. Y. 





Boys who wish to join the Lone 
Scouts should send to us for application 
blanks. 





The Valley of Voices 


(Continued from page 42) 


“I have not promised to love you, Mon- 
sieur, if that is what you mean,” was her 
quiet answer. 

“No,” and the blood suddenly flushed 
his face, “but I have reason to believe that 
you have an interest in this American, 
Steele. Why has he stayed here two 
weeks? Why, except for the fact that 
Mademoiselle St. Onge is pretty and 
charming, eh?” 

Denise St. Onge smiled wearily. 

“Possibly, Monsieur. It is not unlikely 
you will think so anyway. You are the 
type of man who always insists on the 
woman motive.” 

“Woman motive? Why not? In ‘this 
case it is clear,” he burst out, walking the 
floor, mad with jealousy, and helpless be- 
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Youne Mornen—George, I think it’s humiliating! The baby ten months 
old and hasn’t a tooth yet—and you a dentist |—JupcE 








fore the indifference of the woman whom 
he had traveled three hundred miles to see. 

“Pardon me, but as a matter of fact, 
you are wrong. Monsieur Steele is an eth- 
nologist and is deeply interested in this 
mystery which you make light of.” 

Lascelles snapped his fingers viciously. 
“You believe in this Windigo myth, too? 
Your father is imbecilic about it.” ' 

The dark face of the girl flamed with 
anger at the reference to her father. “You 
laugh at what has ruined this post, Mon- 
sieur, because it suited your plan. Is it 
not so? If. you do not believe that the 
Indians have reason to be terror-stricken, 
why did you not go to Stooping River 
and see that body?” 

He turned on her with a snarl. “Evie 
dently you are as superstitious as the ignore 
ant Indians.” 

“Possibly I am. I don’t know what I 
believe,” she said- calmly. “I only know 
what I heard that terrible night—what the 
Indians believe—and where is the fur 
canoe? Where are your furs? Where 
are your men? Is that of no_ consee 
quence ?” 

It was to the credit of the infatuated 
Lascelles, as he bade the woman who had 
promised to marry him, good-bye, that 
what was his of right he did not demand 
when he entered his canoe at the foot of 
the carry. 

“Au revoir!” he said, taking her hand 
and kissing it. “You will write by the 
Christmas mail?” And the man who had 
journeyed up the Albany and the Wailing, 
exulting in his bargain with a desperate 
girl, returned, beaten, mystified, and con- 
sumed with jealousy. 

(Continued next week) 
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N°?! long ago a reader (A. N. N. J. C.) 
asked us to publish certain recipes 
which she felt she needs and can use. Her 
Jetter « ls * questions which will 
be answered in the following paragr iphs 
Jelly Making 
The w process of making jelly is 
for the pur] of obtaining a beautifully 
colored, transparent, well-flavored jelly 
which cuts easily with a spoon. It should 
not be like a syrup nor tough, but should 
hold its angles when cut 
Many factors enter into the making of 
a perfect jelly—and it 1s not a matter of 
luck, either! There must be sufficient 
pectin and acid present m the fruit to get 
results when the sugar is added to the 
boiling juice and the two boiled together 








tor a time, The lack of either pectin or 
acid will cause a poor product, or, in fact, 
no jelly but syrup ead. Some fruits 
have pectin, but no acid, hence will not 
mal! vd ) lly juin sweet apple, etc. 

Extract the juice from the fruit by slow 
cooking with just the right amount of 
water. For juicy fruits enough water 
to prevent burning; for less juicy fruits, 
water to cover the fruit should be used to 
start. Cook till fruit is tender and drain 
without squeezing through a jelly bag or 
several thicknesses of cheesecloth. rhe 
pulp may be covered two or three times 
with water and simmered slcwly if de- 
sired, thus utilizing the fruit to the fullest 
degrce. Too much water, however, makes 


Yong boiling of the jelly necessary. 


Test for Pectin 


Take one or two tablespoons of this 
juice and the same amount of alcohol (de- 
natured will do) and mix. If a firm 


mass results, one cup of sugar to one cup 
of juice may be used in making jelly. If 
the mass breaks when lifted with a spoon 
use three fourths as much sugar as juice. 
> may 
with 


If a fruit contains pectin, its juic 


be combined (half-and-half usually) 
juice of a fruit rich in pectin. Sour apple 
juice is the one generally chosen for such 
combination with juice from such fruits 
as the peach, pear, strawberry, or cherry. 

A great varieties of jellies is thus pro- 
vided. 

About four to six glasses of juices 
should be boiled at a time, skimmed, the 
sugar added, boiled vigorously again, and 
skimmed. 

When it gives the so-called “shect” test, 


the jelly must be removed from the fire. 
Hold the stirring up horizontally 
and if the boiling mass comes off in a sheet, 
the jelly point 


spoon 


breaking as it comes, is 


reat hed. 


Loo 


poor color, 


of the sugar so the 


long boiling gives a 


and changes the nature 
jelly may taste less sweet than it should 
The following is a very satisfactory and 
easy way of making cucumber pickle, pro- 
vided the vinegar is of good quality. 


Cucumber Pickles 


Wash and flry small 


jars. For 


Pack 


each quart jat 


cucumbers 


them closely in 
allow 

1 tablespoon crushed rock salt 
2 tablespoons sugar 
1 


tablespoon mixed spices 


Fill the 
jars and keep them in a cool place. 
to four slices of white onion may be added 


to each 


jar with cold vinegar. Seal the 
Three 


for flavor if desired. 


jar 


Green Tomato Pickles 


1 gallon green toma- 1 tablespoon whole 
toes cloves 
6 large onions 1 tablespoon alispice 
22 cups brown sugar 1 tablespoon celery 
‘2 lemon seed 
2 green peppers 1 tablespoon mustard 
3 cups vinegar seed 
1 tablespoon whole 1 tablespoon ground 
black pepper mustard 
Slice the tomatoes and onions thin. 


Sprinkle over them a half cup of salt and 
allow to stand over night in a crock or 
enameled vessel. Drain. Tie the all- 
spice, celery seed, cloves and black pepper 
im a cheese cloth bag. Slice the lemon 


. 


and chop the peppers and add with the 
vinegar, spices and sugar. 

Heat together, add the tomatoes and 
onions and cook for one-half hour, stir- 
ring to prevent burning. Remove the bag 
of spices to prevent darkening of pickles. 
Pack in hot jars and seal. 


A Little Talk About Our Homes 


[* isn’t the amount of money spent on 
furnishings that makes an attractive 
Often if there were less spent, 

would look better. It is taste that 

taste means thought and common 
sense. And, for one thing, common sense 
covers the culling out of all superfluous, 
cluttering nicknacks. Many of the ex- 
pensive, heavy things, so ‘onged for, are 
not suitable to farmhouses, especially the 
cottage style of farmhouse. And how 
quickly certain styles of furniture beccme 
just old-fashioned enough to be ug'y. 
Paint and wall paper are the two chief 
factors of attractive rooms. These are 
within the means of most people—if they 





home. 
rooms 


does it; 


condition, two coats of this will be re- 
quired. Then the gloss or enamel will go 
on well, without taking a great amount— 
and flat white is much cheaper than 
enamel. I have done woodwork with only 
the flat white, and like the looks of it; 
but it does not clean so easily as the gloss 
finish, and probably will not wear as. well. 

Now, papering side walls is not a dif- 
ficult task, but ceilings are a different mat- 
ter. Rarely can a novice do it alone. Two 
of my neighbor women exchange help on 
this work, which seems to be a good 
scheme. 

The old floors of a farmhouse are apt 
to puzzle a little as to what to do with 
them. Some floors of real wide boards 
look well when finished. Finishing may 
be done by putting on a ground coat of 
paint and then staining; or may be grained, 
which looks more like natural finish. 
This requires three coats: the ground, the 
graining and the varnish, But for a floor 
which will have hard wear, two coats 
of good floor enamel is the most satisfac- 
tory. It is the easiest thing in the world 





the dress patterns shown below. 


designs. 


This apron 
seam. After 
has been cut 
2313 which 
small, 


This stylish dress pattern 
showing godets at the sides 
and the smart tie in front is 
very simple and easy to make, 
Pattern 2404 comes in sizes 
16 years, 38, 40 and 42 
tuches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3 yards of 40-inch 
material with 2% yards of 
ribbon. Price 13c. 


36, 


ing diagram. 


with large 


yards of 
Price 13c. 


461-4th Ave., N. Y. ©. 





Patterns for the Home Dress-Maker 


The popular figured and awning-striped materials are well suited for 
Tub silk, voile, crepe de chine, or linen 
in the fashionable bright colors would make attractive dresses of these 


The apron pattern is a find for those who are always seeking new pat- 
terns for that very necessary article of wearing apparel. 





boasts 
your 


comes 
medium, and large, it 
will look like the accompany- 
You've only to 
arrange the fullness at the 
front, stitch on the capacious 
pocket and sew braid around 
the cdacs or finish the latter 
darning stitches, 
and your apron 
The medium size takes only 2 
36-inch 


TO ORDER: write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly 
and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in coin or stamps (coin 
sent at own risk) and mail to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 


\a 


— 











(> 
A dainty smartly styled 


dress is designed in pattern 
2426 which comes in sizes 14, 
16, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. In the 36-inch 
size, 3% yards of 36-inch 
material with % yard of 36- 
inch contrasting are required. 
Price 13c. 


not «a 
material 
pattern 

sizes 


from 
in 


finished. 


? 


ts 


mater.al, 








willmg to sacrifice a little along other 
lines. There are very desirable patterns 
in inexpensive wall paper. Paint means 
more, because it does not pay to use poor 
The better grades go farther as 
The labor of painting 
and papering is the expensive part. Now, 
a well woman can do this work. At 
first not so well as a professional, but 


are 


paint. 
well as last longer. 


if care is taken and nerves held under 
control, the job will not look unsatis- 
factory. 


Painting is not hard to do well. It 
helps much if one can watch someone who 
knows how. To make a job come out well 
one must not be stingy with the paint. 
If white is to be used, it is absolutely 
necessary to have a good ground work of 
flat white. If the woodwork is in bad 


to paint floors—using care not to daub the 
baseboards, A shield of tin can be held 
against the baseboard as a protection. 

And isn’t this painted furniture craze 
the greatest luck for our lean pocket- 
books? We can take a shabby bedroom 
suit, spend a dollar or two for paint, and 
have a suit equal to those seen in the 
furniture stores. Ivory and gray are 
favorite colors. These colors may be 
trimmed sparingly with a more vivid color, 
as gold, or whatever desired to form a 
color scheme for the room. 

Now as to the matter of curtains. It 
doesn’t need the expensive lace curtains 
to make a room look pretty and pleasant. 
In fact, more times than not, the simple 
curtains, now used so much, made from the 
curtain material purchased by the yard 
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An A. A. Reader Wants to Know 


The Whys and Wherefores of Jelly-making and Good Pickle Recipes 


are more dainty. Good material may be 
had from twenty cents a yard up, and in 
a variety of kinds of material and patterns. 
A pleasing curtain for bedrooms is made 
of cheese cloth having hems of gingham, 
dimity or cretonne to match the color 
scheme of the room. 

There is in my mind a _ charmingly 
furnished farmhouse, which I once visited. 
There was not an expensive piece of furni- 
ture in the house; the owner had used 
only what she had at hand, and still the 
whole was a dream of perfection. Every- 
thing was suitable. She had papered and 
painted tastefully. In the dining-room was 
a suit similar to ones offered today. This 
one was a kitchen table painted gray, with 
very ordinary chairs painted to match, and 
both stenciled daintly. The living-room 
furniture consisted of a few old pieces, 
which it would have been a crime to have 
touched with paint brush. And _ there 
was no new, wonderful parlor suit crowded 
in with them! 

In another home I visited recently—a 
new city home, costing $12,000—the floor 
of the guest room boasted braided rugs, 
made by the hostess’s grandmother. So 
why do we farm women need to worry 
about wilton rugs? Why can’t we remem- 
ber how beautiful all simple furnishings 
are ?—Mercy H. MAxwe Lt. 





Keeping Things Together 
Avtce MarcAret ASHTON 


AVE you ever made a study of keep- 
ing together all of the things you 
use together? This plan can be made to 
save a great deal of time about the house. 
I found it difficult to keep orderly the 
shelf in my cabinet where I kept spices, 
flavoring, soda and baking powder. The 
small packages had to be moved about 
to find the ones needed. I find it much 
handier since I placed all these things 
in a coverless pasteboard box. They take 
up less shelf room and are more easily 
kept in order. 

In every household, packages must be 
done up frequently. Not only is it a great 
convenience to have all the tecessary 
things together so that one can readily 
find suitable paper, boxes, paper-bags, 
twine and pencil for marking without 
searching for them in several places, but 
I find it a great convenience if all these 
things are kept in a box or basket which 
can readily be carried about. This is often 
much easier than carrying the articles to 
be wrapped to the wrapping materials. 

For clearing and setting table I like to 
have small trays on which a collection of 
things may be placed and set away; they 
are then all ready to be carried back at 
one trip to the table next time. 

In a house having an old-fashioned 
pantry and lacking modern kitchen cup- 
boards and cabinets, this plan saves so 
much work because many things can be 
carried back and forth at one time. It 
takes no longer to bring out a box or tray 
holding all the seasonings than it does to 
bring the vanilla only, but it may save 
several other trips before the baking is 
completed. 





Fruit Cornstarch Pudding 


SE drained juice from 1 quart can 

of fruit or berries with enough 
sweetened hot water to measure 1 
quart of liquid. Put over fire with 4 
tablespoons of cornstarch and butter 
the size of a walnut. When well 
cooked, remove from fire and stir ber- 
ries into the cornstarch and turn into 
a mold and chill. Serve with any pre- 
ferred sauce.—E. D. 


Lemon Filling For Cake 


UT into a thin china bowl the 

juice and rind of one lemon and add 
1 cup of sugar and one egg-yolk, until 
thick. Cool slightly and spread be- 
tween the layers of cake.—E. D. 
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“No Farm Is Better Than the Home” 


Convenience and Attractiveness Affect Those Living There 


HEN our neighbor Mrs. Smith 

made this remark we concluded 
she was qualified for expressing her- 
self in a way that would be beneficial 
to multitudes of other farm folks. 

Upon being asked for reasons for 
making the remark that serves for our 
subject, she gave us the following for 
the benefit of her fellow-women: 

“Much has been said and written 
about the value of good, homelike farm 
homes. Yet few of us can express i, 
better than a farmer who was of the 
observant sort. This is the way he put 
it. ‘The farmer who spends as much 
time and thought in the modernizing 
and improvement of his home as he 
does on the installation of modern equip- 
ment on his farm and the general im- 
provements thereof, is the one who is 
getting the most out of life. Better 
homes make better farms.’ 

“I don’t know”, continued our neigh- 
bor, “whether you ever noticed it but 
folks who live in a good home carry 
a different expression on their faces “-om 
those who drudge along with all sorts 
farm home is not light. If the many 
small tasks that make up a day’s work 
are divided among five or six members 
of the family, the labor is not so notice- 
able. But, let those tasks all be sudden- 
ly shifted to two members, and they 
become a heavy burden. 


Why Shoulders are Stooped 


“In too many homes, a single pair 
of shoulders carries the burdens that 
should be shared by several members 
of the family. Is it any wonder that 
many farm women and girls are unable 
to pass on a pleasant smile and appear 
happy when the day’s work is finished? 
Tired, weary companions are seldon 
good company and too frequently they 
ge: the wrong view of life. 

“The housewife who must carry water 
from a distant spring or pump, carry 
out all the wash, keep up the fires, look 
after the children and usually the 
poultry, cannot do all the other work 
properly that falls under her share of 


the farm’s work. Her work should be 
made more easy and pleasant by adding 
some of the conveniences her city sister 
enjoys, so that when her husbind and 
sons come in at meal time, they can en- 
joy a meal that is a pleasure and a treat 
A meal that is served by a worn-out, 
weary housewife can never serve its 
real purpose. Why, I would no more 
think of having my water system, or 
our electric light system removed, than 
of moving to the heart of Africa to 
spend the remainder of my life there. 
We have the same privileges here that 
our city friends have. Our bathroom 
measures in every way equal to any city 
bath. Our lights are not inferior either. 
We have the same privileges here that 
have eliminated the drudgery. We can 
look back over a day’s work with 
pleasure. 

“Yes, better homes do make better 
farms and better farmers. They make 
far better farm folks, too. It is worth 
considering, for scores of people in 
every community can have ideal city 
conveniences right here in the country. 
‘Where there is a will there is a way’.” 


—W. E. F. 





Arranging Flowers 


ATURALNESS in arrangement is the 

basis of all Japanese floral decorations ; 
for beauty and effectiveness the housewife 
can well copy them. The woods, fields, 
and small gardens furnish ample material, 
and by following the suggestions that 
nature itself gives flowers will add to the 
most charming room. The Japanese choose 
not only flowers but leaves, buds, seed pods, 
twigs, vines, and even branches, for decora- 
tions. If the woods and fields which form 
the background for the growing flowers 
are dull or neutral in color, then the arti- 
ficial containers and backgrounds for the 
flowers should be. Violets belong in loose 
clusters in low bowls, and lilies belong 
singly or in small groups in tall vases. 
Vines or drooping branches fall gracefully 
over the mantel pieces or against walls, 





Lingerie Wreath 


CN ,cPRA RW 


an... 





For those who are making their fall trousseaux this design Is especially timely. 
it would be well to make a tracing of It on tissue or brown paper to use for many 


articles. 


Eyelets and satin stitch In all white are the time-honored custom in the embroid- 
ering of lingerie. Here Is a wreath, which fits nicely onto teddies and gowns, or would 
be good to enclose an Initial on pillow slips. The two short rows of hemstitching 
may be omitted, but they lend a stabilizing line to the otherwise rolly circle, 





and sweet peas call for a glass bowl! or 
simple basket with their own green, each 
flower as nearly as possible to the way it 
would naturally grow. 





A Chair Seat of Binder Twine 


Mest every attic contains a chair 

which was formerly provided with a 
w-ven bark seat. But few people now- 
a-days know how to make that kind of 
seats, and because the sides are made of 
rods it is not possible to tack an ordi- 
nary one in. 

I wove a seat for a chair of this var- 
iety out of binder twine. 

First I wound the ball of twine in a 
long skein so it would easily pass be- 
tween the rounds in the bottom of the 
chair and the seat. Then I wound the 
twine lengthwise of the chair seat fif- 
teen times, then cross ways fifteen times, 
continuing until it was completed. 

It took nearly an afternon to do the 
work, but it has withstood the hand 
usage of a kitchen rocking chair for 
three years and is still serviceable. 

The twine could have been colored to 
make it harmonize with a color scheme. 
—Irene Martin. 





Ink may be removed from upholstery by 
covering the spot with a paste made of 
baking soda and water. When thoroughly 
dry, it should be brushed off. This may 
be repeatel if necessary. 
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Who wants easier wash- 
ing? There’s extra help 
in Fels-Naptha! Splen- 
did soap and naptha, 
working together, make 
Fels-Naptha different 
from any other soap, or 
any other form of soap! 
Not only easier, but safe 
and thorough! Isn’t this 
extra help worth a penny 
more a week? Cheape1 
in the end, anyway! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 
















uticura 


¥ Loveliness 
A Clear 
\\ Healthy Skin 


Insured Every-day 
\ Use of PA Soap 

















When writing to advertisers, be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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HOT RUNNING WATER 
ON THE MINUTE 


At last you can 
have city comforts 
in your own home 


HE Perfection Kerosene Water Heater will 
give you an ample supply of hot water, any 
time, anywhere, when you want it, without gas. 
Think of the joy and health that await you. 
No more lukewarm baths and cold water shav- ° 
ing; no more tepid water. 

Plenty of hot water always on tap—in 5 min- 


utes enough for shaving, in 10 enough for 
washing dishes, all you need for a bath in 30 


Every owner of a home without gas should in- 
vestigate these new heaters—all the satisfaction 
of a gas water heater, but burning the clean and 
economical Socony Kerosene. 


PERFECTION 


Kerosene Water Heaters 


' STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway 
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DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviat 
aldress Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main S 
words 





| 

‘ 

| E. VERY week the American AGricuttur 

| New Jersey, Pennsytvania and adjacent 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 

if to date of issue. Cancellation orders must r 

| the low rate te subscribers and their friends, 

order. 





Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


"lace your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


j The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


st reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 


department at the rate of § cents a word. 
per week 

ion and whole number, including name and 

t., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as cleven 


states. Advertising orders must reach our 
not later than the second Monday previous 
each us on the same schedule. Because of 
cash or money order must accompany your 























AGENTS WANTED ! MAPLE PRODUCTS 
AGENTS—Write for free samples. Sell Mad CHOICE new Vermont maple syrup. In 1- 
jion “Better-Made” Shirts for large Manufactur- | gallon cans, $2.50; in %4-gallon cans, $1.25; in 
er direct te wearer No capital of experience | one-quart cans, 65c. Choice new Vermont maple 
required Many ¢a $100 weekly and bonus. | sugar. In 5 or 10-Ib pails, 35¢ per pound; in 


MADISON CORPORATION, $07 Broadway, 


New York 








AGENTS. Gingham House Dresses $8.50 dos 
en. Retails $1.50 Sample dress eent ( oO ). 
“1. Write for tree catalogue ECONOMY 
SALES CO., Dept. 434, Boston, Mas 

AGI NTS, Make money selling BRISKO 
es new Easy to demonstrate Sells im 

le free rHE BRISKO 


25¢ Sampk 
Bennington, Vermont. 





every home, 





4, 8 or 16 ounce c ikes, 40c per pound. F.o.b, 








Rupe rt, Vt. Remit with order. JAY T. SMITH 
Rupert, Ve. , 
HELP WANTED 

AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. Wanted— 


Supervisors and salesmen with cars to sell tully 
equipped high class five tube radio sets direct 
to homes in rural districts. Sets guaranteed, 
easy terms, liberal commissions. Write KURAL 
DISTRIBU TING CO., 39 Broadway, New York 








BOARD WANTED aye 
“YOUNG CHRISTIAN COUPLE, quiet, re MISCELLANEOUS 
fined, « » board with congenial American tarm 
10 to 24. Medium size general WOOL) WANTED—Highest cash prices 


family from Aug 
farm with swimming facilities preterre i but not 
absolutely essential, Complete details will be ap 
preciated., Address WILLIAM H. MEARS, Box 
348, c/o Am. Agriculturis 


CATTLE 


BULL, Born June 17th, — 
water Ne Plus Ultra, May Rose breeding, goo 
individ sal, $40 registe red, F. O. B Accre¢ lited 
herd. G. LEWIS COLLINS, Aurora, N. Y. 


ABERDEEN—ANGUS the 
Calves of choice breeding $50.00 each 
S. MORSE, Levanna, “ 











GUERNSEY 





great beet breed 
ulso older 


animals. J 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


POINTERS, high _— registered stock with 
all papers tor r tr mn No better field dogs. 
FRANK DUR KIN, W aterlo a ee 

INVEST IN AN ENGLISH SHEPHERD 
pup or young dog that will soon get the cows, 
grit and spunk with mu rage to drive at the 
heels all kinds of stock. Ww. W. NORTON, 
Ogdensburg, N - 

FOX HOUND PUPS four months old, color 
fan, $10.00 apiece Also five broken hounds, 
lick and Tan and Spotted, None bred any bet 
ter Shipped C oO. "D. FAIRMOUNT KEN 
NELS, Red Lion, Pa 

LAKE SHORE KENNELS, Himrod, N. Y., 
offers Fox, Coon and Rabbit hounds, Spaniels, 
Collie and Airedale puppics, also Beagles, on five 
days approva 

REGISTERED WHITI 


eable and whites, farm rai . 
$15 up. MRS. J. A, 























COLLIE pups, als 
. splendid cowdogs 
and companions, LEACH, 


Cortland, N.Y 
COLLIE PUPS—PAINFE, So 





Royalton, Vt 





FOR SALI Saint Bernard pups, watch dogs 


protectors of children and property, com 


ion at pets. EXCELSIOR KENNELS, 
anions N. Y 








CHOW CHOW PUPPIES—Sire, Windswept 
beautiful dark reds, two 


Chow Ching 384432, 

males, one female, price $75 Also xy Poms 
and Boston Bulls. I J. GARROOD, Sunshine 
nnel 1370 Washington St., Watertown, N , 





FOR SALE. Scotch Collies, Welsh Shepherd 


& English Shepherd pups, all sizes & ages, $5.00 

up Spavel Females $10.00, Ship C. QO. D 

MAPLE GROVE FARMS, Pope Mills, N. Y 
AIR EDALE PUPS, the best all-around farm 


P ters, three months old 





wood chuck 















































< hu 
males, $10; females, $5 Satisfaction guaranteed 
MERIC PHILLIPS, Red Creek, N. Y 

WHITE COLLIE PUPS the most beautiful 
specimens the dog werld can flet Natura | 
born heel drivers. Price reasonable. COMRADE | 
FARMS, Galich, Oh 

COLLIE Purr , Sable und White, mal 
$8, females, BR l pure bred, ecitl 
er x, $10 *? HAMII TON, Cochranville, Pa 
FGGS POULTRY TURKEY 

EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 

CHICK White fL.eghorns, 8c; Barred Rocks 
9c; mixed Delivery guaranteed. Order di 
rect Circular free L. E. STRAWSER, Box 
), MeAlister Pa 

BARBY Chick Red $3.25—25; $6 0 
$i! ); Rocks, $3, $ », $10; W. Le ghorns, 
$2.75, $9 vy Mixed, $2 »,” $4.50, $8; 
Light M xe ed, 5, $4, $7 Is range, 100% 
arr guaranteed Circular tree, Ww. A 
i At v1 R, MecAllisterville, Pa 

FOR TITOSE who d re only the best a 
ant 1 Mad ym Square Rosecomhb Ancona ‘ock 
ercls Att tin pri DARWIN SMITH, 
Jor ville, N. Y 

BARY CHICKS and Sipping ¢ ps Get 
our prices. EMPIRE HATCHERY, Seward, N 

FARM IMPLEMENTS 

RICH MAN'S Corn Harvester, poor man’s 
rice ynly $25.00 with bundle tying arfachirent. 
es cataloe showing pictvres of harvester. Box 
$28. Salina, ns 

Iractor with John 





FOR SALI 10-18 Case 
Deere hay pres 18x22 hale Ready to run 
: , 


Jox 307, Trumansburg, } 


Real bargain, Dox 7, 


paid Write for prices. ALVAH A, CON- 


OVER, Lebanon, N. J. 


ROLL ROOFING $1.00 PER ROLL. Slate 
surfaced §2.00 per roll. GS A RANSOM, $27 
Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass., Dept. M. 

DISTINCTIVE PRINTING! Write for sam- 
ples. FRANKLIN PRESS, B-28, Milford, N. H. 

DELCO LIGHT PLANT 32 volts, very good 
condition, $250.00. Also 32 volt accessories, 
Delco Power Stand, 4% H.P. $25.00. Ventitlating 
Fan, 12 in. $15.00. Electric Fan 8 in. $6.00. 
Massage Vibrator machine, $10.00. Light bulbs 
0c All articles in good as new condition, at 
less than half price A. E. HAMPTON, Pitts- 
town, y J 

WOULD EXCHANGE Qliver typewriter for 
a suitable cabinet phonograph. For sale: Coin 
collection (100 different dates U. S. Pennies) $10, 
“Crown” green bone cutter $8, “Philo’’ brooder 
heater $2.75, six-octave piano—style organ $60, 
bench vise $5, small breast drill $2, cancelling 
machine (for Post Office only) 675. Wanted 
Pony power planer, 60 Barred Rock hatching eggs. 
BOX 7, New Albany, Pa 

HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Chewing five 
pounds $1.50; ten $2.50; smoking five pounds, 

, cigars $4.00 per hundred, pipe 


3! 25; ten $2.00; 
free, pay when received, satisfaction guaranteed. 

















What Shall We Do FOR Hay? 
(Continued from page 34) 


to be impressed with the poor condition 
of the apple orchards generally and the 
consequent light crop. 

Recent rains have been a wonderful help 
to the patrons of the Kraut factories. 
Even up in the fruit section there seemed 
to be hundreds of acres of cabbages going 
in, and one of the leading apple growers 
of the state was driving the planter putting 
in a few acres, despite the fact that his 
apple crop, even under ‘the unfavorable 
conditions of this season will probably run 
well up into five figures. 

It has been a very trying season at the 
Geneva Experiment Station, the small fruit 
crop being almost ruined by the heat and 
dry weather, and thus far only a very 
light rainfall, which has been a great 
disappointment to those in charge of test- 
ing new vyaricties. 

Prof. Burritt's suggestion recently that 
it is a good time to slow up a little after 
the rush of spraying and other work, is a 
good one, and while there is no place like 
home and it looks good when you come in 
sight of it on the home trip, 10 gallons 
of gas takes the whole family for a rest- 
ful and profiable outing, and gives them 
something to remember for many a day 
to come. 





Keeping Farm Car Running 
(Continued from page 37) 
after you make a sharp turn. By 
straightening the spindles you will rem- 
edy the condition. When the “wish- 
bone” on a Ford becomes bent, this will 
happen. 

You also may find that the wheels 
are not in alignment. Stand your car 
on the barn floor and have the wheels 
turned straight forward. Then take two 
sticks and clamp them together. Place 
one end against the rim of one wheel. 
Release the clamp in order to extend 
the other stick so that it just touches 
the rim of the opposite wheel. Clamp 
the sticks together tightly. Now place 





SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 





ANGIE FORD, Maxons Mill, Kentucky. 
rENTS limited quantity 7 ft. x 7 ft, eight CAULIFLOWER, CABBAGE, Brussels 
ounce wall tents complete $9.98; size 9 ft. x 9% ate and Celery plants, field grown, ready. 


ft. complete $15.98; send money orders. OLSON 
& FRENCH, 136 No, 3rd. Strect, Philadelphia. 

WE SE LL Chrysler and Maxwell cars, new. 
Also B. Cheaper than other fellow. Write 
for price. Certificates accepted, JOSLIN BROS., 
Chemung, N. Y 








REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—Stock, poultry and fruit farm, 60 
acres, 8 room house, hen houses, barn, carriage 
house, water in house. Short distance from Fed- 
eral road, trolley and steam road. Box 172, 
Freeport, Maine. 


SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


CELERY PLANTS—White Plume, Golden 
Self, Giant Pascol, Easy Blanching, Winter 
Quenn, strong plants for field, $1.25 per 1,000; 
10,000 for $10 J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 

PLANTS PREPAID; 125 Asters, asst., $1; 50 
Dahlia Flowered Zinnias, mixed colors, $1; 200 
$1; 200 Tomatoes, $1; Celery plants, 
200, $1; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $3.75. 

Special prices on large orders. 
Bristol, Pa., Dept. . 














Cabbage, 
Early varieties, 
Catalogue free. 


WM. P. YEAGLE, 





MILLIONS of late cabbage plants, varieties 
Danish Ballhead, Copenhagen Market, Succes- 
sion, Wakefields and Flat Dutch $1.00 per thous- 


und by express collect in lots of ten thousand 
and over 90 cts. pér thousand, nice stocky toma- 
to plants, Bonny Best, Baltimore and Stone $1.25 
er thousand by mail or express collect. RIVER- 
SIDE PLANT FARM, Franklin, Va. 


CAULIFLOWER, TOMATO, 
SPROUTS, and CELERY 
100 cabbage plants (Ready now) 
Janish Ballhead, Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen 
lory, All Head Early, Succession, Wakelield, 
rly Summer, Early and Late Flat Dutch. 
ehead, Savoy, Red Danish and Red Rock. All 
re-rooted $2 per 1000, 5000-$9.00; 5S00-$1.25. 
1,000,000 Cauliflower (All Rerooted) Same 
strain as last year, $4.50 per 1000; 5000-$20; 500- 





CABBAGE, 
RUSSELS 


' 
LANTS 100, 


$2.50. $00,000 Tomato Plants: Stone and Matcb- 
less, Field grown plants, $3 per 1000. ‘Trans- 
planted plants $8 per 1000. 2,000,000 Celery 
plants (Ready now), Golden Self  Blanching 
(French seed). Easy Blanching, Golden Heart, 
Winter Queen, Giant Pascal and White Plume 
$3 per 1000, rc-rooted $3.50 per 1000. 260,000 
Brussels Sprouts Plants; Long Island Yuproved, 
$2.50 per 1000. Send for free list of all piants. 


Cash with orders, please. PAUL F. ROCHELLE 
Morristown, N. J. 

BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS Straw- 
berry, raspberry, blackberry, grape, gocscberry, 
currant plants for September and October plant- 
ing. Hollyhock, Delphinium, Fexglove, Hardy 
Carysanthemum, Phlox, Bleeding Heart, Oriental 
Poppy, Hardy Blue Salvia and 65 other kinds of 
perennial flower plants for summer and fall 
planting, all perfectly hardy, diving outdoors dur- 
ing winter. Roses, shrubs, hedge plants. Cata- 
logue free HARRY E, SQUIRES, Hampton 
Ba Se | 








Cauliflower plants, re-rooted, Long Island Snow- 

ball, ““Catski’’ Snowball and Extra Early Erfurt, 
1,000, “$450: 5,000, $20; 500, $2.50; "300, $2; 
200, $1 50; 100, $1. Cabbage plants, re-rooted, 
1,000, $2; 5,000, $9; 500, $1.40; 300, $1.20; 200, 
$1.10; 100, $1. Danish Ballhead, All Head 
Early, Succession, Surehead, Early and Late Flat 
Dutch, Drumhead Savoy and Red Rock. Brussels 
Sprouts, Long Island Improved, 1,000, $2.50; 
500, $1.50; 300, $1.30; 200, '$1.20; 100, $1. 
Celery plants, re-rooted, Easy Bleaching, Golden 
Self Bleaching (French seed), Giant Pascal 
(French seed), White Plume (French seed), 
Winter Queen, Golden Heart and Fordhook, 
1,000, $3; S00, $2; 300, $1.50; ~_ $1.25; 100, 
$1. Safe delivery guaranteed. Send for list. 
No business done on Sunday. F. W. ROCHELLE 
& SONS, Chester, N. J. 


SHEEP 


OUR registered Shropshire ram lambs weig 
100 Ibs. each. $25.00 each for Very typie Bann 
5. &. MORSE, Levanna, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


DO YOU_ NEED FARM HELP? We have 
able-bodied Jewish young men, mostly without 
experience, who want farm work. If you need 
a good, steady man, write ll = Bed _— 
Ours is not a commercial agen We ke 
charge. THE JEWISH AG 7RICUL TURAL 
SOCIETY, INC., 301 E. 14th Street, New York 


City. 

















SWINE 


DUROC-JERSEYS. Six weeks old sows and 
boars for sale, out of large litters. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. C. A. KEZER, Rasen. N. Y. 

YES, WE HAVE Registered O, C. pigs, 
big type, best strains, prices right, GEO. N. 
RUPRACHT, Mallory, N. 

O. I, C. PIGS, both sex, Ss sale, good blood 
lines. Pedigree free. Prices reasonable. CLAY- 
TON M. GIBBEL, R. F. D. No. 1, Ephrata, Pa. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 




















BARREL LOTS SLIGHTLY DAMAGED 
CROCKERY, Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, 
Glassware, etc. Shipped direct from Factory to 
Consumer. Write for particulars. E. SWASEY 
& CO., Portland, Maine. 

SWITCHES — Transformations, ete. Booklet 
free. EVA A ACK, Canton, Y. 





PATCHWORKK—Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percales. 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCH- 
WORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 

LOOMS ONLY $9.00—Big moncy in weaving 
rugs, carpets, portieres, etc., at home, from rags 
and waste materials. Weavers are rushed with 
orders. Send for free loom it tells all 
about the weaving business and our wonderful 
$9.00 and other looms. UN'TON LOOM WORKS, 
332 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 
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this measure between the wheels back 
of the axle exactly opposite from the 
place you originally had the measure. If 
you find that the rims are farther apart. 
You will have to adjust the rod or cross 
arm connecting the steering spindles so 
that the wheels are brought in direct 
alignment. 

“t is advisable to keep your wheels in 
proper alignment if you wish to get full 
mileage from your tires. 





Motor Accidents Kill One Hun. 
dred Thirty-Six During May 

NE hundred and thirty-six persons 

were killed in automobile accidents 
in New York State during the month of 
May according to the Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles. Ninety-four of those killed, or 
over fifty per cent were pedestrians. Some 
were crossing in the middle of the street, 
some were children playing in the street, 
but seventeen were crossing at street inter- 
sections. Three persons killed were not 
in the road at all. 

Seven accidents involving two automo- 
biles resulted in the death of seven people. 
Three accidents came from trains striking 
cars, eight accidents came when automo- 
bifes struck a fixed object, and ten accie 
dents resulted where there was no colli- 
sion. More accidents occured on Sunday 
than on any other day, and a large num 
ber were between five and six o'clock in 
the afternoon. 

Of the one hundred and forty-three 
drivers involved in the fatal accidents, 
seven were women and one hundred and 
thirty-six men. An analysis of what 
these drivers were doing at the time of the 
accidents discloses that eighty-nine were 
inattentive, sixteen driving properly, nine 
were driving cars that ran off the roadway, 
six drove cars that skidded, five drivers 
were intoxicated, four were speeding, three 
were backing their automobiles, one did 
not have the right of way, one was cutting 
in, one passing a standing street car, one 
passed through a safety zone, the car of 
one was parked and one driver had a 
physical defect. An analysis of cars in- 
volved indicated that there were seventy- 
nine passenger cars, 40 commercial cars, 
16 taxis and eight others. 

Of the fifty-nine persons killed outside 
greater New York, forty-six were killed 
by passenger cars, eight by trucks and five 
by motorcycles. + 





New York County Notes 

(Continued from page 41) 
out the county. Farmers started haying 
rather late with a light crop in prospect 
due to the dry weather. The potato acre- 
age has been considerably reduced in this 
county this year. Cabbage planting on the 
other hand will probably develop into an 
average acreage.—L. A. B. 

Warren County—Most haying was 
completed by the first week in July. 
Harvest is in full swing. Peas were hurt 
by the dry weather. The cabbage crop 
is only fair. String beans are plentiful. 
Potatoes are doing fairly well. Eggs are 
bringing 40c a dozen, poultry from 28 to 
30c a pound—Mrs. J. R. 


Farm Notes From Long Island 


Farmers on the western end of the Is- 
land at least cannot complain about dry 
weather. During the latter part of June 
and the first week and a half in July, 
we have had some very excellent showers 
alternated with bright sunshiny days with 
the temperature just right for ideal grow- 
ing conditions. We have had excellent 
weather for corn and the crop shows it. 
Early cabbage also looks splendid. The 
strawberry crop was cut short by the dry 
weather. The potato crop looks fine al- 
though there are some fields where there 
are indications of blight while others in- 
dicate fertilizer injury. As a matter of 
fact all crops are looking good. There 
is a notable increase this year in roadside 
stands. Many farmers are taking advante 
age of the heavy automobile traffic from 
New York City, selling directly to the 
consumer. Several report a heavy turn- 
over of stock. 
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Service Department 


You Cannot Avoid Inheritance Taxes 


My Aunt passed away the 16th of April. 
She had no children and i am her only 
nephew. She i¢ft a will leaving her prop- 
erty to me. t has been understood for 
years that it was her vish that | should 
have her property for looking after her 
and paying her expenses which | have 
done. She was in her 87th year. Her 
husband died 33 years ago. She has not 
been able to work for several years, about 
12 years. 1! have paid her taxes for 15 
years or more, paid *he daving tax of 
nearly $200, put new roofs on main part of 
house and on the barn, built new fences, 
manured the most of her land, timed some 
of it and farmed it for a number of years 
and have done all of her business for a 
long time. 

She had two places, one of five acres 
with a house and barn «cross from our 
place, the other one of 25 acres 2 miles 
from here. | took her will to the Probate 
Court. The Judge said “hat |! could not 
allow for back expenses just the tast 
funeral expenses, digging the grave, head- 
stone, etc., and probably | would be in for 
Inheritance Tax 4% tf paid by the 16th of 
June after that 5% and if | understood her 
right, the 16th of July it would be 10% 
and just before that 9% with $500 exemp- 
tion. 1! would lik. to know if these ex- 
penses could not be placed -cgainst the 
property for taking care of her. Could 
you give me any otner advice concerning 
this matter!—J. W. B., Ohio. 


bd is our opinion that in order to se- 
cure your aunt’s property you will have 
to probate the will in the proper court. 

All States assess inheritance taxes, 
and there is no way in which you caa 
escape them. If the will states that you 
are to have the property in lieu of a 
claim against the estate for services, the 


onty way in which you can get it is by 
payment of the tax. If the amount in- 
volved is large enough, you should ask 
the advice of a local attorney. Arrange 
with him beforehand as to his charge, 
and thereafter all will be plain sailing. 

* ¥* * 


Damages From An Automobile 


Accident 
|! was driving my car to Troy to a fu- 
neral. Just as we were going up Elmira 


St., in Troy I saw two large cars coming 
down the street when a Buick touring car 
came out from a private driveway, giving 
no signal at all on the left hand side of 
the road or nearly the middle, leaving no 
room for me to pass on either side. 1! had 
to either smash into him and run the great 
risk of a terrible accident and as | have 
always had such a horror of actidents, 1! 
have driven a car nearly four years. 1 
turned directly to my left to dodge be- 
tween two large trees and would have 
made it in fine shape as they all tell me, 
but the borough had allowed the telephone 
company to leave a large ole on the side 
of the street and | had to Jump that which 
threw my passenger against the front seat, 
cutting her face and nose badly, also in- 
juring my knee which mst have hit the 
steering rod or shifting rod, but my car 
struck the large tree to the right and 
damaged it in bad shaze. ‘t is going to 
cost me over $150 for repairs.. | have writ- 
ten them a nice ietter telling them that ! 
saved their car and perhaps their lives 
and would they not stand the damages? 
Have | a just claim against them?” 
—N. S. ., Pennsylvania... 


We regret exceedingly your unfortu- 
nate accident. There would seem, how- 
ever, to be no way of compelling the Bor- 
ough to share in the expense, the reason 
being that the proximate cause of your 
injury was not the telephone pole, but 
rather the careless driving on the part of 
the people who ran you down. 

Two recover from them would probably 
tequire a law suit in which you would 
have to prove their negligence and your 
freedom from negligence. That can be 
done only through the medium of a lo- 
eal attorney. 

However, you might threaten suit, and 
that might bring the other parties to 
terms. The person who was driving on 
the left side of the road is probably the 
only one responsible. 

* * @ 


No Divorce For Insanity 


Will you please tell me through your 
columns if there is any law in New York 
State that will give a man a divorce on 
account of insanity. We have a case here 
where the wife was insane, her husband 
put her in an Asylum and clalms to have a 
divorce and has another wife. There has 
been a lot of controversy about it—F. M., 
New York, 


EPLYING to your recent letter, there 
is no law in New York that permits 
the granting of divorce on the grounds 
of insanity with this exception: If one 
of the parties to the marriage was insane 
at the time the marriage had its inception 


or was contracted, such insanity will be 
ground for granting a decree setting the 
marriage aside. Such decree, however, is 
not a decree of divorce. 


More About Who Can Vote at a 
School Meeting 

HROUGH some unexplainable man- 

ner, a piece of copy, not intended for 
publication, went through the composing 
room and unfortunately got into the 
columns, carrying wrong information 
relative to the eligibility of voters at a 
school meeting. The following is taken 
from one of the law pamphlets issued 
by the University of the State of New 
York. 

Qualifications Voters Must Have 





All voters at school meetings in either 
common or union school districts must 
have all of the following general qualifi- 
cations: 

(1).A citizen of the United States; (2) 
At least 21 years of age; (3) A resident 
within the district for a period of at least 
30 days next preceding the meeting at 
which he or she offers to vote. 

Any person who possesses all of the 
above general qualifications and any ene 
of the four following special qualifica- 
tions, is entitled to vote: 

(1) Owns, leases, hires, or is in the pos- 
session under a contract of purchase of, 
real property in such district liable to taxa- 
tion for school purposes; but the occupa- 
tion of real property by a person 2s lodger 
or boarder shali not entitle such person to 
vote. (Under the first clause persons who 
hold a joint deed or joint lease may each 
vote. The last clause was added by Laws 
of 1924, chapter 452.) 

(2) Is the parent of a child or children of 
school age, provided such child or children 
shall have attended the district school in 
the district in which the meeting is heid 
for a period of at least eight weeks during 
the year preceding such schoo! meeting. 
(Under this provision both father and 
mother may vote.) 

(3) Not being the parent, has permanent- 
ly residing with him or her a child or 
children of school age who shall have 
attended the district school for a period of 
at least eight weeks during the year pre- 
ceding such meeting. (Under this provision 
but one person may vote, namely, the head 
of the household.) 

(4)Owns any personal property assessed 
on the last preceding assessment roll of the 
town exceeding $50 in value, exclusive of 
such as is exempt from execution. (See 
Education Law, 203.) 

Qualified voters may vote on any 
question brought before any annual or 
special school meeting; it is not essential 
that a person be a taxpayer to vote on 
propositions for raising money by tax on 
the district. 


Women possessing any of the above 
qualifications are entitled to vote. 


Eligibility of District Officers 


Every school district officer must be a 
resident of his district, and qualified to 
vote at its school district meetings. No 
person is eligible to any district office 
who can not read and write. No person 
can hold more than one school district 
office at one and the same time. 


Look Out for Walter Miller 

IRECTOR H. B. KNAPP, head of 

the New York State Institute of 
Applied Agriculture at Farmingdale, 
Long Island, writes that there is an in- 
dividual operating in New Jersey who 
will bear watching. Mr. Knapp’s letter 
is as follows: 


“A man who styles himself Walter 
Miller and who claims to be connected 
with the State Institute of Applied Agri- 
culture at Farmingdale, Long Island, is 
operating in and about Montclair, N. J. 
He is apparently treating trees and mak- 
ing recommendations as to the care of 
lawns, stating as an inducement that the 
person, for whom the work is done, may 
obtain fertilizer or feed direct from the 
State Institute, without charge, by mak- 
ing application for it. We have had 
several such requests. We do not know 
Walter Miller, he is not in any way con- 
nected with the Institute and is clearly 
operating under false pretenses. 

We greatly appreciate Mr. Knapp’s warn- 
ing. It not only protects those who may 
be “taken in” by this man Miller, but also 
will saye the Institute from an embar- 
rassing situation. 




















Within the means of all 


Visitors from foreign countries invariably wonder 


at the number of telephones in America. “Why is 
it,” they ask, “that nearly everybody in America 
has a telephone, while in Europe telephone service 
is found only in a limited number of offices and 
homes >” 


First of all, telephone rates in the United States 
are the lowest in the world for the service given. 
Here, since the beginning, the best service for the 
greatest number of people has been the ideal. By 
constant improvement in efficiency and economy the 
Bell System has brought telephone service within 
the means of all. From the start, its rate policy has 
been to ask only enough to pay fair wages and a fair 
return on investment. 

The American people are eager to adopt what- 
ever is useful. They have found that Bell telephone 
service, comprehensive, prompt and reliable, connect- 
ing them with the people they wish to reach, is worth 
far more to them than the price charged for it. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


‘BELL- SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 














Highest Grade Scientifically- 
Developed Lightning Protection 
Absolutely Guards Your Buildings 
Against Lightning Loss 
Ga A Modern Bathroom, $60]] | Ze ere oe cecitice for property tating taht: 
Consists of Enamel Bathtub and Basin, Syphon yon bay and for gaan olen Look + > 


Action Vitrous Toilet and Tank with Nickel Fau- “Si LVE R STRAN D vee 
= A) 


a Trap y Pas ng Pipes. Guaranteed and 
manufactused . L. Mott Co C te li 

7 . Se = Take No Substitute. Sold and erected only by the 

better class of dealers whom we thoroughly instruct 

and on whom you can always rely. 


Plumbing and Heating Supplies described in our 
Write for Free Booklet on the ** Silver-Strand.”* 


new Free Catalogue 20. 
“Electra” Lightning Rod Company, Dept. E 
Ulinois 





“WE PAY THE FREIGHT” 
30 No. La Satie St., Chicago, 


J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
254 West 34th St. New York City 


























POST YOUR FARM--KEEP TRESPASSERS OFF 


Designed to cover legal requirements in 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY and PENNSYLVANIA 


WE have had a new supply of trespass signs made up. This time they are 

of extra heavy linen on whioh the lettering Is printed directly. There is 
no card facing to be water-soaked by the rain and blown away by the wind. We 
have had these new signs made up of extra heavy material because severe storms 
will tear and otherwise make useless a lighter constructed material. We unre- 
servedly advise farmers to post their iand and the notices we have prepared com- 
ply In all respects with the law. The price to subscribers Is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger quantities. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 461 4th Ave., New York City 























Is Prohibition a Failure? 


(Continued from page 35) 
I have your letter of the 22nd instant 


stating that you were receiving some 
complaints of violations of the National 
Prohibition Act and that you now had 
before you the names of four people at 
Sabael and Indian Lake, N. Y. 

If these persons would address a let- 
ter to Mr. Michael H. Stapleton, Gener- 
al Prohibition Agent in Charge, Post 
Office Building, Albany, he would give 
just as prompt attention to their com- 
plaints as he is able to give. I hope you 
realize how few men I have to cover 
such a large territory. I have stationed 
at Albany one agent in charge with fif- 
teen men under his supervision and they 
cover some twelve or fourteen counties 
adjoining Albany. I have the same num- 
ber of men at Syracuse and an equal 
mumber at Buffalo and a squad of 
twelve men at Malone, who patrol the 
Canadian Border. Any information of 
violations received by any of these 
branch offices will be acted on just as 
promptly as possible. Anything in the 
vicinity of Greater New York can be 
sent to this office at 1107 Broadway. I 
have about two hundred and forty mzn 
on my force, thirty-five of which are 
assigned to drug stores and about sev- 
enty to alcohol investigations and the re- 
mainder is left to me for enforcement 
and with this force I cover the State of 
New Jersey from Trenton north, all of 
Long Island, patrolling the coast of both 
the North and the South Shores, the At- 
jlantic Highlands in New Jersey an‘: 
hree hundred miles of Canadian Border 
besides looking after the thousands and 
on» local violations. We cannot answer 
all of these complaints but pick out what 
seem to be the most flagrant ones and 
give them what atter.tion we can.—R. 7. 
Merrick, Divisional Chief, Internal Rev- 
enue Scrvice. 
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In reply to your letter of May 22nd, 
the responsibility of the State Polics in 
the enforcement of the prohibition law 
is the same as in the enforcement of any 
other law, no more, no less. Our last 
year’s annual report shows that a large 
portion of our activities are along these 
lines, and the same is true of the first 
five months of this year. Our primary 
-function is to enforce the provisions of 
the penal law and perform all the vari- 
ous duties of peace officers in localities 
outside of cities and villages, where it is 
handled by the local police departments. 

If you will glance at the report which 
I am enclosing, I think you will agree 
with me that we have a great variety of 
work to attend to. Eliminating traffic 
violations, which are always large in any 
police department, you will note that 
next to tramps, disorderly conduct, lar- 
ceny and public intoxication, the largest 
number of arrests made by our troopers 
were for liquor law violations. This 
certainly does not look like “indifferen 
to flagrant violations of the prohibition 
law.” Without neglecting other duties, 
it would be impossible for our present 
small force to increase our activities 
along these lines to any considerable 
extent, and I do not feel that this depart- 
ment was organized to specialize in any 
particular branch of law enforcement to 
the exclusion of others. 

I should like to have further informa- 
tion on the quctation in your letter con- 
cerning the trooper at Indian Lake last 
surimer, as that sort of conduct is not 
tolerated from any member of this de- 
partment. 

Thanking you for further information 
in this matter or the name of your com- 
plainant so that I can have an investiga- 
tion made, I remain, very sincerely 
yours.—John A. Warner, Superintend- 
ent, New York State Troopers. 


Nothing Like It Since Slavery 


You will remember that for more than 
twenty years preceding the Civil War, 
there was almost constant discussion on 


the great problem of slavery. These dis- 
cussions caused the most intense and bit- 
ter feeling that the country had known 
up until that time, and finally was one 
of the big causes resulting in the Civil 
War. Probably not since the days of 
the slavery argument has any problem 
so occupied the minds of the American 
people tor so long a time as has that 
of national prohibition, 

The other day the writer was with a 
group of city men at a luncheon and 
they were earnestly discussing an im- 
portant business topic when somebody 
down at one end of the table suddenly 
said something quietly about prohibition 
Instantly the discussion of the regular 
topic ceased and all interested 
in,the eternal argument of “booze or no 
One hears it on the trains, the 
t cars, in the public streets, every- 
re he goes. In the country, it is the 

Home-brew and_ bootlegging 
and rum running seem to be on 
Why? 


This unwholesome interest in the boot- 


became 


bvoze”’. 
stre 
whi 
same. 
joint 


everyone's tongue. 


leggers comes from exactly the same 
spirit that makes a group of grownup 
people get together and relate with 
great gusto tales of how when they 


young they used to “put it over” 


were 
on the school teacher. We have heard 
dozens of times how the chimney was 
ylocked so that the whole school was 
moked out. Or maybe it was pepper 
thrown on the hot stove when teacher 
was not looking that interrupted and 
t d the afternoon session of the 
vt. Or perhaps the teacher was 
thrown out of the window. 


A Dangerous Situation 


Yes, there is a devil in the best of us 
that just naturally sympathizes with the 
lawbreakers, particularly when there is 
romance and courage in his acts 
lr US MAKE NO MISTAKE 

THIS LAW BUSINESS 
AGricutturist has no use for 
crank reformers. They do 
more harm than good. BUT THE 
LAW IS THE LAW UNTIL RE- 
PEALED. Particularly is this true of 
a constitutional law. There is an in- 
creasing disrespect of law in this coun- 
try. Discipline no longer prevails any- 
where, not even in the average Amcri- 
can home. The result is that we are get- 
ting a lot of wild young people and dis- 
cipline, which is respect and obedience 
to the law, no longer prevails in our 


CAN 


fool and 


nation. The result is that we have a 
crime wave in both country and city 
which makes the days of the old wild 


west hook like a Sunday School picnic. 
The letters in this article show that 
the enforcement officers are not entirely 
to blame. The great part of the trou- 
just what we have been talking 
that is, the tendency of the peo- 
laugh at crime, or at least to 
accept it with an indifferent shrug of} 
the shoulde: The officers in the courts 
o nothing against public opinion. 


bk 1S 
ibout, 


1 ‘ 
ple to 


? 
can a 


lhe bootleggers, the brewers and the 
‘wet” dailies know this when they try 
to build public opinon by great loads of 
propa la against prohibition. 

When the Connecticut people cheered 
the murderer Chapman and hissed the 


man who helped bring him to justice, 


did they help the crime wave any, do 
you think? Why is it that in our fool 
admiration and sentiment for a mur- 
derer brought to justice we  for- 
get all about his innocent’ victim 
or the wife and children and relatives 


left behind? Why is it when we brag 
about what we did to the teacher when 
we were young that we never remember 
that it was not the teacher who suffered 
in the long run but it was we who lost 
the wasted school hours? And why is 
it that we cannot see that each of us, if 
we care anything about this nation at all, 
must do our part in insisting that pro- 


hibition, at least while it is the law of | — 


the land, MUST BE ENFORCED? 





American Agriculturist, July 18, 1925 
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Mcebiloil “E” reduces the expense-load 
on your FORD 


HE sight of a wood-pile often seems to stir a boy’s am- 

bition. To an already full armful he adds another log, 
and then another, and then still one more—with the familiar 
result! A trail of logs marks his course from the wood-pile 
to the scene of the final disaster. 


But he is just like the man who uses poor quality or 
wrong bodicd oil ina Ford. He puts too much of a load on 
his engine in a struggle for a penny saving that isn’t worth 
the dollar risk. 


He may reduce his annual oil bill by a few dollars. 


But he will probably increase his operating expenses by 
many dollars. 

Mobiloil “E” lubricates a Ford to give the economy, 
long life and power that the Ford Motor Company builds into 
their cars. Mobiloil “E” atomizes freely as oil must atomize 
in the Ford splash system. It sprays a coverage of oil which 
clings with unusual tenacity. 


This means the utmost protec- 
tion for all moving parts. It 
minimizes overheating, reduces 
the carbon, and gives a surpris- 
ingly large increase of oil mile- 
age, so large that usually it 
means Jess money spent for oil. 


For the differential of your 
Ford car use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“CC” or Mobilubricant as spec- 
ified in the Chart of Recommen- 
dations. For your Fordson trac- 
tor use Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
in summer and Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “A” in winter. 














Let this sign guide you to economical 
lubrication—mnot cheapest per 
quart but cheapest per mile 





VACUUM: OIL -COMPANY _ 








Branches in principal cities. | Address: NEW YORK, CHICAGO or KANSAS CITY 
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